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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Third Appearance of Mdlle Marguerite Chapuy. 


HIS EVENING (Sarurpay), July 3rd, will be per- 
formed Rossrn1’s Opera, “IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA.” [I] Conte Alma- 
viva, Signor Panzetta; Figaro, Signor De Reschi; Il Dottore Bartolo, Signor 
Zoboli; Don Basilio, Signor Costa; Fiorello, Signor Rinaldini; Ufficiale, Signor 
Casaboni; Berta, Mdme Demeric-Lablache; and Rosina, Mdlle Marguerite 
Chapuy (her first appearance in that character and third appearance in England). 
Director of the Music and Conductor—Sir Michael Costa, 

On MonvDAY Evening next, July 5 (fourth appearance of Mdlle Marguerite 
Chapuy)—Extra Night—“ LA VIATA.” Alfredo, Signor Fancelli; Germont 
Georgio, Signor Galassi; Il] Barone Duphol, Signor Zoboli; Marchese d’Obigny, 
Signor Casaboni; Annina, Mdlle Bauermeister; and Violetta Vallery, Mdlle 
Marguerite Chapuy (her fourth appearance in England). 

Sixth Night of “ Lohengrin.” 

On TUESDAY next, July 6, WAGNER'S Opera, “ LOHENGRIN.” Elsa di Brabante, 
Mdme Christine Nilsson ; Lohengrin, Signor Campanini; Federico di Telramondo, 
Signor Galassi; Enrico, Herr Behrens; Araldo, Signor Costa; and Ortruda, 
Malle Tietjens., 

On THURSDAY next, July Extra Night—Fifth appearance of Mdlle Marguerite 





puy. 
> To July 10—Mdme Christine Nilsson (for the last time this season) 


AUS 


Doors open at Eight o'clock. To commence at Half-past Eight, except on the 
occasion of the performance of ‘‘ Lohengrin" on Tuesday next, July 6, when 
the Opera will commence at Eight o'clock. Amphitheatre stalls, 7s. and 5s. ; 
- hitheatre, 28. Box-office open daily from Ten till Five, under the direction of 

r Bailey, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS. 
THIRD SERIES of PUBLIC COMPETITIVE PERFORMANCES, July 1 to 
10,1875. Judges—Sir J. Benedict, Signor Arditi,and Mr W. G, Cusins. Tenor 
Solo Singers, Public Competition, This Day (SATURDAY). For details of each 
day’s arrangements, see daily papers. 


LEXANDRA PALACE. — Taurspay next, July 8, 
GRAND ITALIAN CONCERT, by the Artists and Chorus of the Royal 
talian Opera Company. 
THE LAST ITALIAN CONCERT OF THE SEASON. 
Mpmz ADELINA PATTI, Si¢nor NICOLINI. 
MpLLB SOALCHI., Sianor COTOGNI. 
Mpme VILDA, Srenor CAPPONI. 
MDLLE PROCH. Sianor SCOLARI. 
MpLLs SMEROSCHI. Signor OLAMPI. 
INCREASED ORCHESTRA, 
CoxpucTors—Sir JULIUS BENEDICT, Sig. VIANESI, and Mr H. WEIST HILL. 
Reserved seats, 5s. and 2s. 6d., can be secured of all the Company's Agents. 
Admission, Half-a-Crown, or by the Guinea Season Ticket. 


= 
R BRINLEY RICHARDS’ MATINEE, Beetnoven 
Rooms, Harley Street, MONDAY next, at 3°30, Selections from Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, and Brahms, by Lady Amateurs (Pupils of Mr Brinley 
Richards), Vocalistse—Miss Bagnall, Miss Lizzie Evans, Mr W. Shakespeare, and 
Mr Wadmore. Mr Brinley Richards will play “Rondo Piacevole” (Sterndale 
Bennett) and other works, 


THE “TALISMAN” CHORUSES. 
(IN BALFE’S GRAND OPERA.) 
Chorus of Arabs. 
Salve Regina (Trio and Chorus), 
Draw your Swords (Concerted Morceau). 
Hours and Hours Roll Slowly on (Chorus of Ladies). 
Thy Kinswoman Edith (Concerted Morcean). 
Farewell, my Beloved Edith (Finale to Act 2nd.) 
A Song to Merrie England. 
(Part Song—Soprano, Tenor, Alto, and Bass. ) 
8. Glorious Hngland (Finale), 
No collection of Choruses equal in merit to the above has been published for 
years. The great success with which the “TALISMAN” has been received is 


Sufficient evidence of the beauty of the entire Opera, in which the Ch 
of course, one of the most effective feu oruses form, 


London; Durr & STEWART, 147, Oxford Street. 

















ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 





HIS EVENING (Sarurpay), July 3rd, Mozarr’s 
Opera, ‘DON GIOVANNI.” Mdme Adelina Patti, Mdme Vilda, Mdlle 
D’Angeri; Signori Marini, Ciampi, Tagliafico, Capponi, and M. Maurel. 

Monpay next, July 5 (first time this season), MEYERBEER’S Grand Opera, 
“‘L’ETOILE DU NORD.” On this occasion the Opera will commence at Eight. 
Caterina, Mdme Adelina Patti; Mdlles Smeroschi, Cottino, Bianchi; Signori 
Naudin, Ciampi, Sabater, Capponi, Tagliafico, and M. Faure. 

TUESDAY next, July 6, RicHARD WAGNER'S Romantic Opera, ‘‘ LOHENGRIN.” 
Mdlles Albani, D’Angeri; M. Maurel, Herr Seideman, Signori Capponi, Carpi. 

WEDNESDAY next, July 7, Rossrni’s celebrated Opera, “SEMIRAMIDE.” 
Mdme Vilda, Mdlle Scalchi; Signori Pavani, Capponi, and M. Faure. 

THURSDAY next, July 8 (firat time these three years), BERTHOVEN’S Opera, 
‘“‘FIDELIO.” Leonora, Mdlle D’Angeri (her first appearance in that character); 
Malle Bianchi; Signori Capponi, Cotogni, Scolara, Sabater, and Marini. 

FRIDAY next, July 9, MOzART's Opera, “LE NOZZE DI FIGARO.” Mdlles 
i? Bianchi, Zaré Thalberg ; Signori Graziani, Ciampi, Pavani, Tagliafico, and 

‘aure. 

SATURDAY, July 10, Gounop’s Opera, “‘ROMEO E GIULIETTA.” Mdme 
Adelina Patti, Mdlle Bianchi; Signori Graziani, Cotogni, Bagsgiolo, Sabater, 
Tagliafico, Capponi, and Nicolini. 

Floral Hall Concerts. 

The LAST FLORAL HALL CONCERT of the Season will take place This 
oy Oot) July 3. 

@ Opera commences at Half-past Eight. 

The Box Office, under the portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten to Five. 
Boxes from £2 12s. 6d, to £6 6s.; stalls, £11s.; pit tickets, 7s.; amphitheatre 
stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s.; amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


R G. W. HAMMOND’S MORNING CONCERT, Sr 


JAMES’S HALL, THURSDAY, July sth, at Half-past Two o'clock. Tickets 
to be obtained of Mr G. W. Hawmonp, 44, Formosa Street, Maida Vale, W. 


“NORAH'S MESSAGE.” 


\ {DME ADELINA PATTI will sing the new Irish Ballad, 
L ‘““NORAH’S MESSAGE,” composed expressly for her by Sir JuULius 
BENEDICT, at the Floral Hall Concert, Royal Italian Operahouse, This Day. 


ORGAN. 
O BE SOLD, the ORGAN at St Barnabas Church, 


Douglas, Isle of Man. Enlarged in 1862; enclosed in Gothic Case about 
16 ft. high and 8 ft. wide. ; Two Manuals; Great Organ—Open Diapason, Stopped 
ditto, Dulciana, Clarabella, Harmonic Flute, Principal, Fifteenth, Twelfth, Sesqui- 
altra; Swell Organ, CC—Double Diapason, Open ditto, Stopped ditto, Flute, 
Keraulophon, Principal, Fifteenth, Hautbois, Slide prepared, Grand Bourdon; 
Two Octaves of Pedals; Two Couplers; Three Composition Pedals. Price £80. 
It can be taken at once. This advertisement will not be repeated. Apply to 
J. B, NICHOLSON, 1, Auckland Grove, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


IANIST.—A Young Lady desires further ENGAGE- 
MENTS, Good Reader and Accompanist. Willing to exchange Services 
for Singing Lessons.—E., 80, Carlton Street, Kentish Town. 


ISS MATILDA CLARKE (Professor of the Pianoforte), 


Certificated Pupil of Sir JuLius BENEDICT, Receives and Attends Pupils at 
Home every Morning from Ten till Two. Residence—No. 14, Walpole Street, 
Chelsea. 


ADAME ESTELLE EMRICK (Contralto), open to 
ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, Oratorios, Public and Private Soirées, &c. 
Address—33, Montagu Place, Russell Square. 




















R PAUL SEMLER (Pianist) begs to announce that he 

can accept engagements for Balls, Soirées, &c. His repertoire consists of 

all the celebrated Dance Music of the day, as well as his own compositions. Terms 

on application, by letter, to be addressed to the care of Messrs DUNCAN DAVISON 
& Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, W. 


HE GUITAR.—MDME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher 

of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For LESSONS aud 

Private CONCERTS, address to her residence, 224, Dorset Street, Portman 
Square, W. 
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OUNOD’S “NAZARETH.” Transcribed for the Piano- 


forte by GEORGE FREDERICK WEST. 4s.; post free, 24 stamps. 


*EGLANTINE.” Bagatelle de Salon pour Piano. Par FREDERIC LEMOINE. 
4s, ; post free, 24stamps. London: ROBERT Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 





Published This Day. 
TWO SONGS. 


“EVENING IN AUTUMN.” Words by R. Harz, Esq. «. price 3s, 


(Dedicated to Miss E. KNAPTON.) 


‘WAITED AND WATCHED.” Words by ORLANDO WRIGHT price 38. 


(Dedicated to his friend, W. MAYBRICK, Esq.) 
Composed by W. F. BANKS. 
London : DuNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


TWO DUETS 


FoR 


TWO PERFORMERS ON ONE PIANOFORTE, 


No. 1, DUET IN G. No, 2, DUET IN F MINOR, 
Price 3s, each. 
Composed by HEINRICH STIEHL. 
(Op. 13.) 
London: Duncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








MEDITATIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By IGNACE GIBSONE. 
BOOK III, 
(Dedicated to J. W. Davison) 
Is Just Published, and Contains :— 


Pastorale, In the Highlands, 
Les Bergéres de Sorrento. Nuit. 
Shepherd Dance, The Post, 


The Book complete, price 10s. 6d.; or each Number separate, 3s. 
HUTCHINGS & RomEr, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 


‘“W1TH MOONLIGHT BEAMING,” 
DUET 
For Equal Veices, 
The Music Composed and Dedicated to 
MISS HEGINBOTHAM and MISS MOWER, 
By H. KUSTER, 
Price 3+, , 
London: Duncaw Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 








Just Published. 

“MY LADY SLEEPS.” 
SERENADE ror VOICE anv PIANO. 
By IGNACE GIBSONE. 
Duncan DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“CHARLIE IS MY DARLING,” 
, 
SCOTCH AIR, 


AND 
PORTUGUESE AIR, 
(“TO THE BELOVED ONE”) 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte. 

By CHARLES E. STEPHENS. 
Price 4s. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 
TRANSCRIBED FOR THE HARP SOLO, 
By CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
Price 4s. 
London : DUNCAN DAVISON & CO,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





VOCAL EXERCISES. 
Composed by FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s. 
London: DuNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK MORI, are invaluable both to 


Students and Professors, 


“OUR DARLING,” 
SONG, 
(in C and in E flat). 
The Words by ETTY LOVELL. 
The Music by J. HALLETT SHEPPARD. 
Price 3s. 
London : Dowoax Davisox & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Two Sacred Duets (Just Published) by Henry Smarr. 


‘“SUMMER OF THE SILENT HEART,” 


AND 


“BEYOND THE HILLS,” 
SACRED DUETS 
For Soprano and Contralto, 
Composed by HENRY SMART. 
Price 4s. each. 
London: Duxoan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





“DREAM ON,” 
SONG, 
Words and Music by ERNEST HOUGHTON. 
Price 3s, 
Leadon: Dewcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“CUPID’S APPEAL,” 


BALLAD, 

And the Sequel, 
“MARRIAGE BELLS,” 
SONG. 

Price 3s. each. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 


PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 








NORAH'S MESSAGE. 


SUNG BY 


Mapme ADELINA PATTI 


WITH DISTINGUISHED SUCCESS AT 


THE FLORAL HALL. 


THE POETRY BY 


THE LADY JOHN MANNERS. 


THE MUSIC BY 


SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Price As. 








LONDON: 


DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET. 
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THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 
(A few Happy Thoughts about Herr Wagner's * Lohengrin.” ) 


Cost what it may ! I must hear Lohengrin!” 

I was reckless. Not to know—or rather not to be able to talk 
about Wagner’s chef d'euvre, argues oneself unknown. So, regardless 
of expense, for this occasion only, I determined on doing the thing 
well, and laying out a guinea, at the least, on the evening’s instruc- 
tion and amusement. 

Happy Thought.—Instead of ‘‘ doing it well,” do it better, and see 
if I can’t get a Stall given me. 

I call on Milburd. Although married, he has not given up joking 
on serious subjects (by ‘serious subjects,” I mean anything one 
happens to be personally interested in at the moment), and he says, 
‘‘My dear boy, since I’ve been married I don’t afford such expensive 
luxuries. But stay”—I stay, and he adds—‘‘I think I can manage 
you a Stall at Covent Garden; if you don’t mind particularly where 
it is?” 

“Ono!” I reply joyfully (for a guinea saved is a guinea gained) 
—‘*O dear no !”—this last enthusiastically. [I mentally note down 
as a manual much required, Hints for Economical Amusements ; 
or, How to Enjoy Yourself on Nothing a Year.] 

Milburd writes out something on a card, and encloses it in an 
envelope. 

‘*You just present that at either Covent Garden or Drury Lane, 
and it will do the trick.” 

Thanks! Thanks! Thanks! I would jump with joy, but my 
gratitude knows no bounds. 

Happy Thought.—Open the envelope, and see what Milburd has 
written. I did not, on consideration, like the way in which he said, 
‘it will do the trick.” He has done the trick, and I have found 
out how it’s done. 

He has written on a card, “‘ Please admit the Bearer to a Stall in 
Covent Garden, Flower-stall preferred, but Fruit-stall not objected to. 
Or an Apple-stall in Drury Lane.—{ Signed) Mirsurp.” 

Now how fortunate I didn’t wait till the evening, and then, after 
expending money in a dinner at the Club, and more money in cabs, 
present myself on this Tomfool’s errand at the door of either Opera 
House, 

I’ve a great mind to cut Milburd. 

Happy Thought.—Don’t cut Milburd, but send him an order for 
admission for himself and friends to the Brighton Aquarium on 
Sunday. 

Cazell used to have a Stall. Icallon him. He is away yachting. 
What a fellow, to be away yachting, when there’s such a chance of 
hearing the Music of the Future! Just like him. 

Twinton Vick is my man. He is always full of dodges (as I have 
before mentioned in regard to cheap furniture), and, if he hasn’t got 
a Stall himself, he can tell me how to get one for nothing. I call on 
him. Yes, he has a Stall. Bravo! and can he let me—— ‘No, he 
can’t. The Stall is not transferable.” And it isn’t exactly a Stall, 
he explains, but a Renter’s Ticket. That’s the thing for you to do,” 
he says, knowingly ; ‘‘ buy a Renter’s Ticket ! You can get it, if you 
look out, for about seven pounds, and it gives you a seat for every 
performance, throughout the year, at Drury Lane, including the Opera. 
On the most crowded nights they can’t refuse you admission, even if 
you stop in the Lobby ; and in the winter you can go to the Panto- 
mime every night of your life!” 

Seven pounds! Evidently a bargain. Why the Pantomime alone 
would be~-— I'll go and buy one at once. Where are they sold? 

“Ah,” says Twinton Vick, ‘you'll have to bide your time. You 
might have to wait for another year ; and, at all events, you can’t 
get one for this Opera season——” He sees my sudden and utter 
despondency, and hastens to add, by way of consolation, ‘But you 
look out—a Renter may die, or become bankrupt, or go abroad, and 
be glad to take anything for his Stall,” 


Zook upon this Picture and om this. 








LOHENGRIN. 
(To the Editor of the ‘“ Musical World.”) 


Srr,—To the student a volume of opera librettos is a curiosity and 
marvel ; for it is a literary museum crowded with monstrosities ; a 
chamber of horrors, without rival or parallel. A painter finds 
subjects other than crime for his art: why is the musician per- 
mitted, in his art, to revel in vice and filth? Assuredly his exalted 
mission should be— 

‘*To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the violet, 

To smooth the ice, or add another hue 

Unto the rainbow ”— 
and not to galvanize, with musical life, the person of some wretched 
murderer, or throw a halo of sentiment and romance around the 
perpetrators of loathsome villainies. Let the fact be proclaimed, 
the story of Lohengrin is fit to be played before a wife, sister, or 
child. It is founded on a Teutonic legend of the medisval times, 
the age of fantastic superstition; when saints and witches were 
common; when every hill and plain, well, wood, stream, and 
river had its visitant from unseen worlds; when every good action 
was traced to an angel or saint, and every evil deed to fiend or 
sorcerer. The German Wagner and our English Tennyson have 
selected this era for poetic illustration ; and the Knight of the Holy 
Grael is a worthy companion of the Laureate’s King Arthur and the 
Knights of the Round Table. The scene, laid on the banks of the 
Scheldt, when King Henry of Germany held his court at Antwerp, 
affords fine opportunities for stage displays. Processions of knights 
and ladies, in all the stately, picturesque pomp, and gorgeous 
paraphernalia of chivalry, form, at intervals, sights as magnificent 
as those seen on the far-famed “‘ Field of the Cloth of Gold.” The 
story is clearly defined, and the unities of time, place, and action, 
are well observed. The materials of which it is built are both 
natural and supernatural. Ambition, by sorcery’s aid, secures 
temporary triumph, to be eventually checkmated by the spirit of 
good, Telramund, aftlicted with ambition—that disease of noble 
minds—meets with a powerful helpmate in Ortruda, a Lady Macbeth 
and three witches rolled into one. The Thane of Cawdor liked 
witches, but not for wives : his lady was a woman of flesh and blood, 
particularly the latter. Ortruda, however, has a dual nature : human 
and devilish ; and both are put under requisition for the prosecution 
of her husband’s schemes. Elsa, the heroine of the drama, a pure 
and innocent maiden, is brought to grief by her relentless enemies, 
but rescued by the Knight of the Holy Grael, whose sacred office 
invests him with miraculous powers. Enduring happiness is lost by 
that same weakness, fatal curiosity, which cost Eve paradise. The 
mother of mankind, however, tasted of forbidden fruit ; Elsa erred 
only in seeking to know a forbidden name. Alas! why did not 
Lohengrin equivocate? Why did he not plead to her ‘“‘ What is in 
a name?” The lady had her will, but the disclosure brought 
divorce and separation to our hero and heroine. In these prosaic 
days, the registrar of marriages performs that enquiring office, and 
journals publish the intelligence. The moral of the story clearly is 
a warning to all confiding maidens not to neglect to learn the name 
and conditions of their betrothed before things go too far. 

The poem Lohengrin is but the structure of that lyrical drama, 
the being formed and fashioned, yet without the breath of musical 
life. How interesting to the musical student itis to watch the 
means by which each part and function is kindled into life! How 
absorbing to see the whole framework animated with the breath of 
musical genius, and appear before him glowing with all the vigour 
and warmth of perfect and passionate life! Assuredly few studies 
are to be found so improving. Wagner’s enemies deny not the 
miraculous life throbbing in his works, but object to the means by 
which that life is imparted. ‘‘ Lohengrin,” say they, ‘‘is a work of 
genius, but it has no melody.” Is melody—so called by you— 
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I ask him if he happens to be acquainted with any Renter who is 
likely to die, or be bankrupt, or be going away, and glad to take 
anything for his Stall, before next Thursday—to-morrow, in fact. 

No, Twinton Vick cannot speak with certainly as to this. A 
Renter was very ill the other day, but that was not on an Opera 
night, and he is all right again now. He runs over the names of some 
Renters he knows, but they are as well as can be expected, in spite 
of age and other disabilities, and, generally speaking, prosperous, and 
likely to remain in England. ‘‘ There was,” he adds, meditatively, 
and with a tinge of regret in his voice, ‘‘a fellow the other day— 
Whimpfen Jessop——” 

“Yes,” I say, anxiously, noticing his pause. 

‘** And,” continues Twinton Vick, slowly, ‘‘ he certainly did say 
that he wanted to dispose of his Renter’s admission.” 



















































‘* Where does he live?” I ask, prepared to rush off to Whimpfen 
Jessop, and do business on the spot. 

‘“‘Ah! I don’t know. But I’m afraid it’s no use, as I saw him 
yesterday, and he said now that they were going to give Lohengrin, 
he had made up his mind not to part with it on any account.” 

I rise to go, and Vick, shaking me by the hand, says, cheerfully, 
‘* You look out, and so will I; and, if I hear of a chance, I'll let you 
know at once.” 

We grasp each other’s hands with the fervour of men united in a 
common object, and so part. 

Three failures, up to now. I try several men. Some said they 
thought that / always had a Stall, and were coming to ask me. 

Thursday morning.—I rush off to the Theatre. No Stalls. To 
the Libraries. No Stalls. Call in at Mumps’s the Librarian. 
Mumps’s managing man says, that by four o’clock he can get mea 
Stall, as there is sure to bea lot returned. Why a lot returned? 
Because they don’t give Lohengrin to-night. Its put off till Saturday. 
And on Saturday I am bound to be chez ma tante by the sad sea 
wave, 

The state of the case is Lohengrin vy. Aunt. There will be more 
Lohengrins, but no more Aunts—that is, with Solicitors, and impor- 
tant business which concerns me. 

Again the papers announce Lohengrin. I am cooling a little to- 
wards Lohengrin. I don’t like the notices, which I have read care- 
fully. I meet Alfred Sharp, so well-known in amateur musical 
circles, and having the reputation of being able to dine with profes- 
sional artistes whenever he likes, and even sing duets with them, 
and he pooh-poohs Lohengrin. ‘‘ You won’t care about it,” he says. 

I begin to question whether Lohengrin is worth a guinea. 

Another friend (also musical) exclaims, ‘‘ Not heard Lohengrin ! 
O, you ought to hear Lohengrin. You'll find it rather dry ; but be 

there for the overture.” 

Has he got a Stall? I ask. 

No he hasn't, but he had a Stall in Germany, for two shillings a 
night, and heard Lohengrin over and over again, ‘‘There,” he adds, 
** of course they understand how to give it. Still,” he admits, ‘‘ you 
can form a very fair notion of it here.” 

It is now Lohengrin vy. Guinea, or, to put the equation in full, it 
is Lohengrin—a guinea, a book, fees to the Stall-keeper, a dinner at 
the Club, cabs, refreshment after Lohengrin (and during Lohengrin, 
if, as my friend said, Lohengrin is ‘‘dry”), and—I rather think, a 
new pair of evening boots. Still, as I must have these last,—(made 
on my ‘last ”’—this would do for Sydney Smith),—I cannot exactly 
charge them on. Lohengrin. I can hear Lohengrin without boots—I 
mean, without new boots. 

Happy Thought.—Give Lohengrin another week, and go some- 
where else for a third of the money ; or, on further consideration, 
and, as it’s sure to be hot and stuffy everywhere, dine comfortably, 
and go nowhere. ‘This last resolution is carried. 

It is Thursday evening ; after dinner. I am beginning to forget 
Lohengrin—I am ceasing to care about the Music of the Future, 
when I hear a voice in the hall, apparently issuing from the coats 
and hats which are hung up helplessly in the shadow, saying, petu- 
lantly, ‘‘I wish he’d come.” 


r 


universe. 
theatres are built and orchestras formed ; for him critics write and 
claqueurs are hired ; for his service, Melody—poor frail one—exists. 





capable of nullifying genius? No, certainly not. You may as 
well try to force back the north-west wind by whistling a tune 
against it. Genius can, does, and will exist in Wagner’s works, 
without the support of that parasite. When Music, heavenly maid, was 
very young, she assumed the form, and was called Melody. In 
time the fair one came in contact with Harmony, a hundred-handed 
giant, and was placed by him under gradual restraint. The poor 
damsel tries to still retain her sway and hold her empire, but in 
vain. She must soon settle down to her proper place—to be allotted 
subordinate duties. What pranks has she, hitherto, in company 
with her partner, the opera-singer, played before wondering gods 
and grinning men? Melody, once called divine, has been debased 
and dragged from her high estate, by allowing herself to become the 
property, agent, and tool of the being called ‘‘The Operatic Star.” 
“Star” has grown too big of late—has, in fact, 


[his said 


swallowed up not only the sun and moon, but the entire operatic 


For him composers work and managers toil; for him 


And how does he serve her, without whom he is nothing? He drags 
her on to the stage, without need or warning, to bark at her, simper 
to her, howl at her, and, with his cursed vibrato, to shake her as a 
dog would a rat. Wagner, wisely, will not entrust himself to this 
precious pair. Other ambassadors he sends with his messages to 
the Court of Publie Opinion. 
To most persons music is limited toa tune. Some few recognize, 
in fact or fancy, varying sounds, that fill the universe from lowest 
earth to highest heaven, The motion of all material bodies dis- 
courseth music, from the rustle of the tiniest leaf to the roll of the 
mightiest orb. ‘The emotions of the mind have also their equivalents 
in sound. Every feeling of the heart has its natural utterance, and 
every passion of the soul its voice. A feeling or passion, when 
partially and moderately excited, imparts to speech an appropriate 
colour and force of sound; but, when unduly excited, it breaks 
down the artificial barrier of words, and expresses itself by sounds 
such as those used before the alphabet was invented. The soul, 
maddened by grief, vents itself in shrieks and groans; and, when 
delirious with joy, in shouts of boisterous mirth. The musical 
poet is he who can realize the grades of passion, and has the 
Prospero-like power over the realms of sound to express them. 
With him Pope’s idea is more fully carried out than by any mere word- 
poet — 
‘The sound must seem an echo to the sense. 

Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother number flows ; 

And when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 

‘The hoarse rough verse should like a torrent roar.” 


Herein is Wagner’s excellence. Unlike the composers of past 
times he builds up opera, not with the artifices of melodies and 
fugues, but gives each phase of the mind, each individual character, 
and each action its appropriate musical utterance. 

The prelude of the opera, amongst many characteristics, has 
notably that of intensity. The mind of the listener thereby is 
worked up to an eager expectancy, corresponding to the attitude of 
the screwed up fiddle strings, the tones of which, reaching their top- 
most height, cause a fear and trembling lest they should topple over 
the bridge of the violins; and by that means they produce an 
anxiety of mind so necessary and beneficial as a preparation for the 
coming feast. The prelude is an appetizing sauce, taken before a 
meal when in a hungry state. The curtain rises on a scene of 
courtly grandeur, The eye is gratified; but that sensation soon 
gives place to one of admiration for the dignity of the orchestral 
themes, and their stately deportment. Attention is brought back 
to the stage by sounds from many trumpets, and a bass herald 
gives forth message after message, in a stentorian monotone, 80 
natural and pleasing as to make one regret there are not as many 
heralds as trumpeters. The king enters, welcomed by his vassals, 
in a chorus of seven bars. If he were a king of the old opera, he 





As this can’t be the expression of a neglected overcoat, left there 





would have been shouted at for half-an-hour, and then come down 
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by its owner, I look in the direction of the voice, and descry a 
friend. He asks me have I seen Doddlemus, as he has a Stall for 
him at the Opera. It'll be worth hearing. It’s Lohengrin. 

‘* Will you have it?” asked friend, desperately, for he can’t wait 
for Doddlemus. 

I jump at it. Done! Hooray! Tout vient a celui qui attend! 
Again I am enthusiastic! Never was such a friend! Never was 
such an Opera! Never was such a composer! My boots will 
scarcely hold me, I am so buoyant! Never were such boots, or 
never wear such boots! [Another for Sydney Smith or Sheridan. ] 
Ho there! a cab! The hansomest and the fleetest! Mes amis / 
do you not envy me? I am off to Lohengrin!! Away!! Thank 
goodness, I’m dressed and ready } 

Happy Thought (for Men about Town,—to be added to my Manual 
for Economical Amusement).—Always be in your dress clothes by 
7.15 p.m., and at your Club. You never know what may happen. 
Let an Englishman’s motto ever be, ‘‘Ready! Aye Ready!” And 
it can’t, if you haven’t got on your dress clothes at 7.15p.m. at latest. 

Ho there! acab! What isa shilling! bah! I might have had a 
more expensive dinner, in view of Lohengrin for nothing ; but it’s no 
use crying over spilt claret-cup. 

At the Opera.—Don’t get into the line; only unhappy men ham- 
pered by dowagers, or daughters, get into the line. These men 
never hear an overture. No, I am free! Free as the air I’m going 
to hear. I am set down (after the usual falsehood to the policeman 
to the effect that you are not going to the Opera, O dear no, but 
going to call, on a matter of life and death, on your doctor in Bow 
Street—when the official is obliged to let you pass). I skip—skip is 
the word—through the gates, I enter the vestibule with the air of 
an habitué—I know my road—I show my ticket (just the slightest 
tremble at this supreme moment, lest it should be a practical joke), 
it is acknowledged, and I pass on down the passage, to the lobby, 
all among the hat and coat-takers, whom, though I do not love, for 
they are extortioners and tormentors, I could now embrace. Take 
it—take my coat! Take my hat! Give mea number. And a book 
—a book by all means ! 

I am in my Stall as the Conductor gives the last tap of his baton, 
and I shall have my full guinea’s-worth, for nothing! I shall hear 
Lohengrin from the first note to the last! For nothing will induce 
me to quit this Stall to-night, even during an entr'acte, lest I lose the 
fraction of a demi-demi-semi-semiquaver. 

My pencil! my book! I am nothing without notes, any more 
than is the great Composer himself. I am about to make notes on 
notes! Aha! Here are spirits! here’s a buoyancy! Gee up, my 
Warbling Wagner! Go it, band! They do! With one movement 
the pack (to speak sportingly), is ‘‘away?” ‘Tallyho! Yoicks. 

The pack is in full ery, and Lohengrin will be before us in another 
five minutes, Yoicks! Intohim, Fiddler! Hark the Violoncello ! 
Good Bassoon then! Tallyho ! 

Ah ! here’s an overture ! ! 

This is music !—descriptive of course. Descriptive of Lohengrin. 
Who was Lohengrin? What is Lohengrin? Wagner is describing 
Lohengrin in his overture! But though, with the pack I am follow- 
ing the air, I do not catch it. Let me consult my book. 

Happy Thought.—Consult my book. 

I open it. I make a note. 0, who is Lohengrin? Let me 
look in the Dramatis Persone. What is this?’ What do I see? 
“* Count Almaviva”—pooh ! he can’t be in Lohengrin. Next, ‘The 
Countess (his lady) ;” then ‘‘Susanna”—hallo !—then “‘ Figaro!!!” 

This settles it. Those Coat-takers have palmed off on me a wrong 
book, and I gave the man sixpence extra for himself. Will they 
take it back, now that I have been neilling on it? I will dash 
out before the opera begins ; for I will hear Lohengrin from first to last. 

“Here! hi! look here! You've given me a book of Nozze di 
Figaro, and the opera to-night is——’ 

He finishes my sentence for me. 

‘Is Noze di Figaro, Sir. It’s been changed.” 

“What! nor Lohengrin ?” 

‘*No, Sir.” And he turns to attend to another coat. 

I am as angry as if I'd been done out of a guinea. For me, Lohen- 
grin is still the ‘ Music of the Future.” But, as I am very fond 
of Nozze, I must grin and bear it,—or, 

Happy Thought.—I must Lohen-grin and bear it. 

0 
(To the Editor of the “Musical World.”) 

81n,—I should feel obliged if you would kindly inform me, in your 
next, about how many years W. Kirby has been dead, and oblige, yours 
respectfully, Aw Oxp Supscriper, 

239, Southampton Street, Camberwell. 


(Can any of our readers supply the information asked by our 
correspondent ?—Eb. ] 








to the footlights to sing a song, accompanied by a sycophantic 
orchestra, playing pianissimo to his loud voice, and thundering forth, 
in slavish refrains, his best hits. Instead of which flattering pastime 
he has to be careful to keep his time, and watchful of the change 
of keys to avoid speedy grief, for his kingship is not unduly studied. 
In fact, the Wagner stage is as Republican as the knife-board of a 
London ‘‘buss.” Everyone has his share of attention—some more 
than they like, others have only niggardly regard. Look at the 
lady in front of the stage, a mimic duchess, and in reality a prima 
donna ; see how quiet she sits, without word or heed. Once only 
she essays to sing, and then she is hushed to silence as quickly as 
an old bore telling a stale joke. What self-restraint, humility, and 
patience in an operatic star! Wagner has worked a miracle in such 
a subjugation, comparable only to that wrought on lions by the 
prophet Daniel. The highly-dramatic music allotted to the King, 
Herald, and Telramund, is carried on with resistless force—no halt to 
let one of them sing a song. Wagner, like the ancient orator, insists 
upon “action—action—action.” Occasionally the King tries a doubtful 
phrase, but is stopt in time ; he only succeeds in getting a tune to him- 
self when engaged in prayer. Of all things keep me from a melodic 
bass. In the character of Elsa the great master has departed from 
his theory. Melody is used abundantly. In this, I am bound to 
say, inconsistency is shown. Was he desirous of proving he could 
excel] within the ancient lines? or, did he weakly look back, with 
longing eye, on the flesh-pots of Egypt? 

Had he the frailty to sacrifice his art to please a prima donna ? 
Alas! I know not; I only regret the error. Would, however, it 
stopt with the heroine ; unfortunately the hero has too much of the 
old singing “star” about him. But I will not dwell upon the sins 
of Wagner’s youth; his later works contain no such weakness or 
blemish. For descriptive music I know none so realistic as in the 
duel scene. Orchestral passages present to the mind the lunge and 
parry, the onset and retreat, with wonderous vividness. I never 
before liked fighting so much. The grandest music in the opera is 
certainly to be found in that which heralds the approach of Lohen- 
grin in his fairy boat ; not only is the orchestral treatment magnifi- 
cent, but the singers, high and low, soli and cori, are at their very 
best. In hearing them one cannot but enthusiastically cry with the 
old poet— 

** Let the singing singers, 
With vocal voices, most vociferous, 
In sweet vociferation, out-vociferize 
E’en sound itself.” 

In the second act, Wagner gives free vent to his genius. No 
ballad-like phrase intrudes ; the passions of the characters and the 
action of the drama alone find utterance. Solo singers do not like 
it; a good sign. It is delightful to see those despots knocked about 
by the orchestra, as if they were being tossed in a blanket thick 
with chromatic spikes. The first visible effect of the revolution 
Wagner is working is in their dethronement and reduction to the 
ranks. I am planning an opera-symphony, in which the singers 
shall be put in the orchestra, and the instrumentalists enact the 
characters on the stage. For the propounding of this scheme I 
crave space for another letter. I am, yours obediently, 


‘ JONATHAN JONES, JUN. 
(Musical Student and Neophyte of the Order of St Wagner). 
— 
PESTH. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


In consequence of his approaching tour through the United States, 
Dr Hans von Bilow has been compelled to decline a place as Professor 
offered him in the projected National School of Music, by Herr von 
Tresort, Minister of Public Worship and Instruction. Liszt is to be 
President of the new institution. 

Verdi has been prevented by previous engagements from complying 
with a request to give a performance of his Requiem and one of Aida, 
under his personal direction, at the National Theater. 

Mdlle Hamaker, from the Théatre de Ja Monnaie, Brussels, has beep 








singing in Lucia and Les Huguenots, 
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MUSIC IN AUSTRALIA. 
To Messrs HENDERSON, Ratt, AND FENTON. 


Gentlemen,—This will sound to you like an almost unknown 
‘voice from the Antipodes,” and I reproach myself with having 
kept you so long in ignorance of our “translinear ” wanderings. 
During this lengthy silence we have travelled thousands of miles 
by sea and land, by coach, on horseback, and on rail—over 
every variety of road that the eye of man ever saw. A genuine 
Australian road is a curiosity, and is only called “ road” by 
the greatest stretch of courtesy. We have made an exhaustive 
tour of the Australias, through the wide extent of Victoria, 
through the vast territory of New South Wales, up to Queens. 
land, that hot tropical colony—‘ roughing it,” as the saying is, 
but enjoying the change of scene and the interesting features of 
the different countries. At the same time, our eyes have almost 
got surfeited with landscapes, and we are anxious to see home 
once more. We had a glimpse of ‘‘home” in that ‘ other 
Britain,” the beautiful islands of New Zealand, with their fine 
climates, ranging from, say the climate of Orkney to that of the 
Isle of Wight. New Zealand must surely be the most pictu- 
resque and lovely country under the sun. Otago has ponderous 
mountains, grand lakes, surrounded by ranges of from 3,000 to 
9,000 feet high, and continuous, with hill and dale, and the 
richest agricultural country. Canterbury boasts eye-wearying 
stretches of plains; and, to the westward, massive ranges, that 
tower away up to Mount Cook and its glaciers, 13,000 feet high. 
Wellington, the capital, is the seat of rain, wind, and occasional 
“shogs” of earthquakes, Nelson, a little town, dull, but pretty, 
nestling amongst hills, and looking upon a beautiful bay, we saw, 
flaunting in all the chromatic glories of autumn. ‘Taranalsi, the 
Cornish settlement, as seen from the steamer, was superb—the 
little town rimming an open roadstead, with beach of iron-sand, 
white with mighty rollers, and lying, as it appeared, at the foot 
of the majestic Mount Egmont, snow-capped all the year round, 
9,000 feet high, and the most perfect cone in New Zealand, It 
was a spectacle to be remembered. Auckland is a dull town, but 
has a beautiful harbour, which, however, is not so striking as 
Port Jackson, of which Sydney is so proud, From here we— 
my brothers and I—visited all the volcanic wonders of the North 
Island, travelling overland, while father and the rest went round 
by a steamer. We rode through desolate country for two days, 
on a bridle-track eighteen inches wide, sometimes overlapped by 
flax, standing as high as a man on horseback, sometimes concealed 
by manuka scrub, that almost dislocated our ankles as we galloped 
through it. We rode fifty miles the first day, and our‘equestrian 
pains were no laughing matter, especially as we had to sleep on 
the hard floor of a Maori wharé (hut) that night. Next day we 
rode thirty-five miles, and arrived pretty exhausted at the hot 
lakes. What bathing we had! Swimming ina big lake, warm, 
and fed by scalding rills of hot water on its banks, aud geysers 
and hot springs dotting the country round, with little balloons of 
steam hovering on the hill-sides, The Maories, male and female, 
in gay, flaring robes, sat in a long semi-circle on the shore, while 
the youths of the village swam all about us. Here, too, we saw 
an enormous geyser, pumping up its poplar-shaped columns of 
boiling water sixty feet into the air, the clouds of steam now 
and then obscuring the spray. We threw in lumps of stone, and 
they were tossed up like playthings. ‘he whole earth here was 
hollow, and, at places, you could not stand for the internal heat. 
Lumps of yellow sulphur, almost red hot, lay around; and at 
last we had to take to our heels, as au intermittent hot spring raged 
out behind us. The whole of this place was a wonder to us, but 
was eclipsed by the fairy scenery of Rotomahana, where the 
volcanic forces appear in their most charming form, It would 
take pages to describe the ‘‘ terraces,” where the silicious deposits 
of a geyser flow over a long series of pure white marble-like 
steps, each step a basin, of shell shape, exquisitely curved, and 
fringed by fleecy icicles, or stalactites, of this deposit, while every 
basin is filled to overflowing with blue water, which harmonizes 
most enchantingly with the long gradient of eye-dazzling 
alabaster. The blue is not the blue of sea or sky ; it inclines to 
indigo, and is the product of a pigment, something like the blue 
of a chromo-lithographic lake. Across the water a short distance 
is another of these “terraces,” but, instead of white, it is pink / 





We bathed in the basins, which are of different temperatures, 
getting hotter, of course, as you go up towards the cause of all— 
the fiercely-boiling geyser. It is altogether a most wonderful 
region, 

When we went down towards Napier, we had a view of Tonga- 
riro, the burning mountain, which was not in violent action— 
smoke was lightly coming out of its snow-clad summit. Splendid 
ravine scenery, wooded ranges, mountain torrents, foaming 
through mist ; splendid jungle-like forests, with weaving creepers, 
and a general chaos of humid-green vegetation—varied a most 
delightful coach journey. New Zealand is a success, as regards 
scenery, climate, and people. We liked Otago, where there is, 
of course, plenty of Scotch folks, though we did as well, 
in a financial point of view, in Canterbury, where the 
people are, if less enterprising, at any rate, more 
settled, more cultured, and, in a_ general way, mellower 
than the Otago-ites. Father thinks that the settlers of New 
Zealand are to be the governing race of this hemisphere. Their 
descendants will be hardier than the inhabitants of the sunny 
continent, which, it must be said, is not nearly so invigorating 
in climate as New Zealand. We were in Tasmania lately. 
(When in London, I once received a little book from Mr Fenton, 
entitled “ Forty Years in Van Diemen’s Land,” and little did I 
think then of ever being at the uttermost ends of the earth !) 
We were transported, not to, but with, the charming little island, 
which has thrown off its old offensive name, and is gradually 
being purged of all its old associations, The people are remark- 
ably respectable, and no person of morbid curiosity need go there, 
for it is as common-place in its society as any other _ of the 
world. And less gossip is afloat than anywhere else, ‘The scenery 
is exquisite; all the features of Australia compressed in bijou 
landscapes. ‘The best road in the colonies, a hundred miles long, 
and made by convict labour, runs right through the island—from 
Hobart ‘Town, in the extreme south, to Launceston in the north, 
And now we have come to South Australia, which is about as 
sunny a part of this vast continent as any we have seen, Wheat 
and wine are two things for which this colony is celebrated. 
Grapes are as common as gooseberries—‘‘ melting” clusters for 
twopence and threepence the pound!—and grapes, too, such as 
you never see at home. 

We have just finished a most successful season here, and are 
now in the middle of our country tour. Without talking too 
much ‘shop,’ I may say that all through this part of the world 
we have met with unvarying success, and you will be glad to 
hear that we have not the faintest shadow of regret at ever 
coming out to these colonies, Scotchmen are everywhere, and we 
find friends in ilka place (like Rabbie’s dog), which sweetens 
our journeyings to and fro. We are also, asa family, able to plant 
‘oor ain fireside” no matter where we may be. We young 
folks—Helen, Marjory, Robert (who joined us from Canada), 
James, and I, by four years of incessant practice, have (though 
we say it oursel’) reached some degree of excellence in part- 
music, which, with solos from each of us, helps father in his 
work. We gave a sacred concert before leaving Adelaide, and, 
as every piece was new, and this was our first appearance in 
sacred music, as far as we juniors were concerned, we had 
some hard work getting it up. One of the pieces sung was 
‘“Q for the wings of a dove” (from Mendelssohn’s Motett), 
though we ought to have sung it all, in justice to the effect of 
contrast. Another piece was ‘‘God is a Spirit,” by Sterndale 
Bennett, who, we regret to see by the Musical World, is dead. 

We had a batch of Musical Worlds by the last mail, and 
copies of that successful song, “Dreams of Home,” with 
which we were delighted. ‘The powerful unanimity of words 
and music towards the close we think very fine. John 
the Baptist, by Macfarren, seems to have made a “ hit” at home. 
It is almost time that some great sacred work was “due” (if one 
might use such an astronomical or railway phrase to the inspira- 
tions of genius). We tried to get itin the Adelaide music-shops, 
but failed, though I don’t think it is published at home yet. In 
Adelaide, lately, Eli was given, aot Wagner’s Choral March 
from Tunnhéiiuser, In the little town of Launceston, Tasmania, 
we heard the Lay of the Bell; in Dunedin, the Messiah ; in 
Melbourne, Mose in Egitto, with costume and scenery ; Moses 
in a chestnut beard, with the Ten Commandments in his hand, 
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stepping down to the footlights and smirkingly singing his solo, 
It was absolutely ludicrous, though it pleased a good many 
Melbourne palates. Itisa " eposrg fact, but the colonial palate 
calls for spice. You can sift out good intelligent audiences in 
every city south of the line; but atill, if you generalize you 
must say that the Australian mind has not the same culture as 
at home. ‘That there is a musical public in Melbourne is proved 
by the fact that the Grosse Passions- Musik of Bach was lately 
given in the Town Hall. We are longing to hear some really 
good performances, and have made up our minds, whenever we 
come to London, to hear first-class oratorio performances and 
first-class opera, and see the picture-galleries of South Kensing- 
ton and Trafalgar Square! We leave Adelaide for Melbourne 
end of May; then off to Sydney ; then leave from there for 
San Francisco by the June mail; then a tour through Canada, 
arriving home about the middle of 1876. Such is our present 
arrangement. 
Now I must draw this rather rambling letter toa close. * * * 

With best regards, believe me ever yours truly, 
David KeEnnepy. 

Auburn, South Australia, April 19, 1875. 





oman® 
MUSICIANS WHO HAVE DIED AWAY.* 
Il, 


JOHANNES BEER. 
(Continued from page 399.) 





Cap. XXI. 
OF SUNDRY CELEBRATED VIRTUOSOS IN MUSIC. 


When occasionally, partly for my diversion, and partly for other 
matters, I go tramping like a mendicant friar about the world, 
I know not how it is I have the peculiar luck to be thrown into 
the society of people who, when I ask what is their profession, 
commonly give themselves out for musici. But as many as I have 
had up before me and tested were very atrocious scoundrels, who 
boasted most unjustly and viciously of belonging to our stately 
art, and thus, unwarrantably abused so grand a title as a cover 
for their wretched scraping and strumming. 

For, in case I examined them, as to what artists they had in 
the country ; which ones they held to be the best ; what sort of 
singer such a one was, and what sort of instrumentist, another ; 
who had the best or the worst musical establishment; which 
Court surpassed the other in the excellence of this art, and so on, 
they forgot the most famous masters, knowing naught of Perande 
and others,* When I asked whether they had heard nothing of 
Barthali,t they said : No, we do not know where that province is 
situated. ‘They then commenced not only to vilify the most cele- 
brated autores, but to exalt sundry town-piper gentry over the 
Hesperum. They praised German, but no Latin pieces, For of 
what benefit were the latter to them? Not one in a hundred 
would understand the meaning of quibus quabus, duobus duabus, 
unctis § punctis, glaucus § raucus. ‘They wanted to know, 
moreover, what was the good of all the running up and down in 
songs; they did things nicely and simply, as the capuchin monks 
sang, and did not think much of colourature ; item, their school- 
master possessed greater means than three chapel-masters of the 
very best sort. He did not trouble himself about chamber 

musicos, provided only he had a hare sticking on the spit in the 
kitchen. Summa, it vexes me to waste my time on such contemp- 
tible trifles. The intelligent reader will, from these small facts be 
able to preefigure for himself a large body when he knows what 
kind of drift-sand serves for an indicio in such like companions, 
and that no one can fly higher than what he is enabled to do by 
the wings he inherited at his birth. 


Cap. XLVI. 
As conversation doth marvellously change its subject in any 





* Marco Gioseffo Perandi, of Rome, from 1640 to 1670 Chapelmaster in 
Dresden, Perhaps he is the same person as the Berande, already mentioned. 


a left behind him sacred part music, of which Mattheson speaks in laudatory 
rms. 


company, so will I, with the gracious permission of my good 
masters, the musici, now say something respecting the degraded 
race of ale-house fiddlers. I am by no means minded to be hard 
on, or find fault with, anyone, because he may not be capable of 
much, but ale-house fiddlers are to be attacked, taken to task, 
and abolished, because, despite their miserable scraping, they do 
hold such a fearfully high opinion of their own talent, and yet 
everywhere so horribly prostitute themselves, seeing that, at 
times, a little tobacco is more acceptable to them than the citizen- 
ship of the Roman Empire. We will see, however, where 
such wortiens branches have root. Guard turn out; under 
arms ! 

It must be known then that the places whence they spring are 
generally to be found in low trivial schools, But, at a very early 
period of their youth, in consequence of all kinds of insolent acts 
committed by them, they bid adieu to studia, taking French leave, 
and running away. Then do they join each other in parties of 
two, three, or four, and, each one taking his fiddle under his cloak, 
wander about the country, going from one noble house to another, 
and singing short knightly battle-pieces, Between whiles, they 
fiddle some ritornello, and, in a word, go on in such a fashion 
that the yard-dogs, as summi admiratores suc artis, open their eyes 
till they are as big and round as saucers. 

For this four-part bicinium of theirs, they are contented to 
receive a dole in the shape of a small piece of bread, cheese, save- 
loy, or even a well-proportioned and orthographic herring,* taking 
copper money for copper requiems, and affording the simple 
people no slight reason for thinking that music, and, therefore, 
concomitanter, musici, are alike, and for respecting the one as much 
as the others. 

Bat it is not only that they know nothing ; the great objection 
to them is that everywhere do they prostitute themselves in so 
loose, ragamuffinly, and shameless a fashion, For to whom is it 
unknown how unabashed they beg in noble houses and other 
places frequented by persons of high birth? Now they beg for 
corn, now for oats, and now for barley. Asses are generally 
content with thistles, For the sake of such abuses, many a varlet 
becomes an ale-house scraper who is not really so. ‘Thus, not 
only is he who knows nothing, or has loosely neglected himself in 
his youth, an ale-house scraper, but he also belongs to the order, 
who, as the regular members of it are accustomed to do, subsists 
by all kinds of reprehensible and beggarly acts. Qui enim proficit 
in literis et deficit in moribus, plus deficit quam proficit. 

They make no account of well-intentioned warnings, and set 
corrections at naught. They wash as often as Carthusian monks 
eat meat, and, when asked why they do not cut their nails, pre- 
tend that the latter are better as they are for playing on the harp. 
—-Their wives tramp after them, like the maidens who tell 
fortunes. Nice boys and nice girls !—I lately revolved in my 
mind why they are so fond of sleeping in stables, and I found out 
that their sole motive for doing so is to enrich themselves with 
hair from the horses’ tails. This is why we find in their fiddle- 
sticks sometimes black, grey, piebald, and red hairs, all mixed up 
together. ‘hey are Frieslanders by nationality, and will fre- 
quently drink their very gloves. 

When the Frankfort or Leipsic Fair is rung in, there are no 
more joyous beings to be found under the sun. When, however, 


| the bell is rung for prayers, or when it anncunces a fast day, they 


look sadly askance, like a goose ina thunderstorm, What shall 
I say anent occasions of mourning among the high and mighty? 
Do you not suppose that the hearts of our friends beat with 
affright ? Of course they do, for whose heart would not do 80, 
when he must do without his stately repasts of pork, and no 
longer gain a pipe of tobacco with his fiddle, but scrape away on 
the date pauperibus principle ? 

‘There! such wretched labourers are the ale-house fiddlers. It 
would have been better, and more advisable, for them, had they 
applied themselves to the estimable profession of stocking- 


knitting, or taken their degree as broom-makers. 
JOSEPH SEILER. 





* What is an “orthographic herring”? Can the manager of the Brighton 
Aquarium inform us; and, if not, would he mind looking up his authorities ? 
He has now a little leisure once a week, and would not, perhaps, be averse to 
devoting a portion of it to so interesting an ichtho-literary subject.—J. V. B. 





t See ante, Note Cap xix. 


T Once every seven years. 
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MUSIC PAST AND PRESENT IN IRELAND. 
(Continued from page 423.) 

It is our duty now to speak of some of the various societies 
which have been formed for either the purpose of the practice of 
music, or charities connected with the art or artists. ‘The Irish 
Musical Fund Society claims precedence as being founded solely 
by the musical professors of Dublin, for the purpose of establish- 
ing afund for the support of those members of the profession who 
should belong to the society, and, through age, infirmity, or ac- 
cident, should be rendered incapable of earning a sufficiency for 
the support of themselves and families, and for the relief of pro- 
fessors belonging to the society in case of sickness, Also fcr the 
relief and support of the widows and children of deceased members. 
This society held its first meeting in the music room of Crow 
Street Theatre, in January, 1787, Shortly afterwards the Irish 
Parliament passed ‘‘ An act for securing a capital stock, belonging 
to the members of the Irish Musical Fund, applicable to charitable 
purposes,” 34 Geo. III., c. 20. ‘The society increased its funds by 
annual concerts and subscriptions, till it amassed between eight and 
nine thousand pounds, ‘The interest of this sum is only available 
by the claimants, The subscriptions are always added to the 
fund, so that, no matter how the number of claimants may increase, 
the fund cannot decrease. The capital is at present lodged in the 
National Bank, in the name of seven trustees, amongst whom we 
find Lord O’Hagan and Sir Arthur Guinness, We would beg our 
readers to bear in mind that the sum mentioned above was princi- 

ally accumulated from the receipts of annual concerts in the 
atter part of the last century, and the beginning of this, The 
concerts given within the past few years by the local musical talent 
of Dublin for the benefit of this benevolent institution were 
pecuniarily failures. The public refused to sympathize in the 
cause. There were two exceptions; the entertainments at which 
Madame Catherine Hayes and Madame Jenny Lind gave their 
services. The surplus gained by the former was £150, and the 
latter, at the Handel Centenary of 1859, drew the sum of £900 
over all expenses, which was equally divided between Mercer's 
Hospital and the [rish Musical Fund. These are the only instances 
of music being the handmaid of Charity—with one exception, of 
which we shall speak hereafter—within the last sixteen years. 
Now, at the annual dinner of the Royal Society of Musicians in 
London—a society founded for the same purposes as the Irish 
Musical Fund—there are donations given sometimes to the amount 
of £1,000, and there is also a large surplus derived from the annual 
concert, at which all the principal talent, both vocal and instru- 
mental, in the metropolis, assist gratuitously. A royal duke gener- 
ally presides at the dinner, and the concert is patronized by the 
nobility and gentry, The latter used to be the case here in the past. 
But for the last few years, whenever a concert was attempted, it 
was attended with a loss to the Charity. Let us not be told that 
the art is progressing, when those who contributed in their days 
of strength and ability to the instruction and entertainment of 
the lovers of music are neglected in their old age. and the widows 
and families they leave behind unthought of. It speaks ill of a 
music-loving public to leave the professors uncared for, when they 
are no longer able to contribute to its amusement. Such was not 
the case; yet at the present such it is. ‘len or twelve shillings 
per week is but a paltry sum to allow a family who had been in 
comfortable circumstances before the head had either been re- 
moved or incapacitated by infirmity. ‘This is yenerally the sum 
allowed by the Irish Musical Fund; although at times, when the 
number of claimants are few, it is raised to fifteen shillings, A 
musical professor and his family are mostly accustomed, in their 
best days, to a respectable house, and if not the luxuries, certainly 
the comforts of life, and the sum mentioned above is totally inade- 
quate to provide either one or the other. The Royal Society of 
Musicians never give less than a guinea per week, and it would 
only require a little forethought and exertion on the part of 
amateurs and promoters of musical doings in Dublin to organize 
an annual performance, the receipts from which would enable the 
Irish Musical Fund to administer a similar sum. We trust that 
this will come home to the hearts of many. At the present the 
fund is admirably managed by a committee of amateurs and pro- 
fessors, and Mr Rt. M. Levy, the secretary, has, by his watchful 
exertions, actually added to the amount already funded. All lover's 
of inusical progress must have lamented the collapse of the Ancient 





Concert Society, This society was instituted in the year 1835, 
and for a quarter of a century continued its meetings, We believe 
these originally took place at the residence of the promoter, Mr 
Joseph Robinson. The society grew in strength and members, 
until its weekly meetings were held in the house now belonging 
to the Royal Irish Academy in Dawson Street, and its concerts 
were given in the Rotundo. It subsequently advanced to such 
goodly proportions that it was enabled to build the rooms which 
bear its name in Great Brunswick Street. 


a | yon 


MADAME NILSSON’S CONCERT. 


If charity ‘‘blesseth him that gives” in proportion to the amount 
of the gift, Mdme Christine Nilsson must be fortunate indeed in 
the result of the concert which took place, on her initiative, in 
St James's Hall, last Wednesday afternoon. A year ago, it will 
be remembered, the ‘‘ Second Swedish Nightingale,” emulating 
the good deeds of the first, arranged a concert on behalf of the 
Westminster Training School for Nurses, and had the pleasure of 
handing over to the managers of that most admirable institution 
the sum of £900. Wednesday's entertainment, given for the 
same object, yielded, there is reason to believe, a still larger 
amount, the hall being crowded in every part. So great, indeed, 
was the desire to be present, that many persons were content to 
pay their guinea fora chair on the orchestra, commanding an 
uninterrupted back view of the performers. Under such circum- 
stances the room could not fail to present a very brilliant appear- 
ance, the more so because a vast majority of the audience were 
ladies. The programme was of moderate length, but more than 
ordinary attraction. It began with a few well-known pieces, such 
as the great trio from Lucrezia Borgia, sung by Miss Gertrude 
Ashton (the sympathetic representative of the Jove-sick maiden in 
Mr Arthur Sullivan’s Zoo), M. Capoul, and Signor Foli; ‘‘ Non 
piu mesta,” which, of course, Mdme Trebelli contributed ; Signor 
Foli’s favourite song, ‘‘ The Shadow of the Cross”; and “ Let 
the bright seraphim,” which served for the introduction of the 
fair concert-giver to an applauding audience. Other selections, 
equally familiar, sung by M. Capoul, Mdlle Tietjens, and Mr 
Sims Reeves, continued the first part, which closed with Cimarosa’s 
lively trio, ‘Le faccio un inchino,” In the execution of this 
piece were associated—rare conjunction of ‘‘stars”-—the three 
distinguished ladies whose names have been already mentioned ; 
and, as each strove to outdo the others in giving dramatic point 
to the performance, it is hardly needful to state that an irresistible 
encore followed. The second part was even more interesting than 
the first, an earnest of its attraction being given by the singing 
of Mdlle De Belocca and M. Capoul in Rossini’s “ Mira Ja bianca 
luna.” We have never heard the young Russian lady to such 
advantage as on this occasion ; while the good effect of her singing 
in the duet was materially strengthened by a subsequent rendering 
of Mdme Willy de Rothschild’s ‘Si vous n’avez rien 4 me dire,” 
to the success of which not alone beauty of voice, but a careful, 
artistic, and intelligent delivery contributed. M. Jules de Soria 
obtained an encore for his finished singing of Faure’s “ Alleluia 
d'amour,” and Mr Sims Reeves won a like recognition of ability 
by the perfect style in which he gave Cowen’s “ Aubade.” ‘The 
event of the concert was, however, Mdme Nilsson’s introduction 
of a new song, “ Let ine dream again,” composed expressly for 
her by Mr Arthur Sullivan, Written in Mr Sullivan’s most 
careful and expressive manner, and sung by Mdme Nilsson with 
intense feeling, as well as consummate art, the song at once met 
with favour, and had to be repeated. It will quickly become 
a favourite everywhere. ‘The concert ended with two of Mdme 
Nilsson’s Swedish melodies, accompanied by Mr Arthur Sullivan. 
Two violin solos by Herr Wilhelmj were noteworthy features 
of this, of its kind, most interesting occasion.— Daily Telegraph. 


—o—. 


DUSSEK AND BROADWOOD. 
(To the Editor of the ‘ Musical World.”) 

Sir,—Can any of your well-instructed readers inform me whether 
the great pianist, J. L. Dussek (uncle of Pio Cianchettini, of infinitesimal 
memory), ever performed on one of Broadwood’s pianofortes? Yours 
obediently, Sotomoy Ext. 

[We believe yes; but our columns are open to “ well instructed 
readers,"—-ED, ] 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Probably no series of performances on record has been marked 
by a more constant variety of attraction than that which, ina 
short time, will bring the 29th season at Covent Garden to a close. 
We spoke last week of the revival of M. Gounod’s Romeo e 
Giulietta. Other things have occurred, however, also deserving 
notice, That Madame Adelina Patti should play Mozart’s Zerlina, 
at least once or twice in the summer, was to be expected; and 
this gave fresh interest to the last representation of Don Giovanni ,; 
when, in consequence of the temporary indisposition of M. Faure, 
M. Maurel sustained the part of the libertine hero, acquitting 
himself with marked ability. ‘To describe Madame Patti's Zerlina 
would be to repeat an oft-told tale. It was, as always, perfect, 
and made its accustomed impression. ‘The remainder of the cast 
was as before, when Mdlle Zaré Thalberg assumed the character 
of the peasant flirt. The return of Le Nozze di Figaro was marked, 
in some instances, by a new distribution of the dramatis persone. 
The Countess was Mdlle Albani; Mdlle Bianchi played Susanne; 
and Mdlle Thalberg was the Page. In cach case excellent reason 
for satisfaction was afforded. A more lively impersonation of the 
Countess Almaviva’s lady’s-maid than that of Mdlle Bianchi has 
not of late been witnessed ; nor did her execution of the music 
leave anything open to adverse criticism. Mer ‘Deh vieni non 
tardar,” in the last act, was noticeable alike for correct intonation 
and purity of expression. Mdlle Albani’s Countess met with 
undivided approval. ‘The pensive, neglected wife, who, in the 
upshot, vindicates herself, and turns the tables upon her anything 
rather than impeccable husband, became realized to the life ; and 
the eloquently speaking airs, ‘‘ Porgi amor” and “Dove sono,” 
were charmingly given. Mdlle Thalberg, as Cherubino, achieved 
a new and deserved success. She is the veritable Cherubini of 
Mozart—the inexperienced youth who thinks of nothing but love, 
without any absolute notion of what love may signify. ‘This is 
the Cherubino of the poet-musician—devoid of those conventional 
stage tricks which too often make the dreamy Page conspicuously 
obtrusive. How Mdlle ‘Thalberg would sing the music of Cheru- 
bino was anticipated by those who had previously heard her in 
the flowing melodies of Mozart’s Zerlina. Her “ Voi che sapete” 
is in every sense irreproachable; and on Saturday (as on the 
occasion of the first performance) she was compelled to repeat it. 
The more that is seen of this young and promising artist the 
higher hopes are reasonably entertained of the career in store for 
her, ‘To have accomplished what she has accomplished at the age 
of 17 says a good deal for the present, and a good deal more for 
the future. Signor Nicolini being otherwise charged with Romeo 
e Giulietta and the Huguenots, we had, at the last performance of 
Wagner's much-discussed opera, a new Lohengrin, in the person 
of Signor Carpi, Having played the “ Knight of the Swan” to 
the Elsa of Mdlle Albani, at New York, Signor Carpi is quite 
familiar with it. He not only possesses a tenor voice of sterling 
quality, but knows how to use it, and can sustain high notes 
without recourse, voluntary or otherwise, to that ‘ tremolo” 
which is the crying sin of recent times, and of which, it is worth 
remarking, the greatest of modern tenors—Mario and Sims 
Reeves, for example—never showed a trace. Moreover, he is an 
actor, as well as a singer, of undoubted intelligence, and conducts 
us easily through the mazes of Wagner's labyrinthine score, never 
for one instant faltering. His reception was highly favourable. 
As the Duke in Rigoletto, when he again had Mdlle Albani for 
partner, Signor Carpi was equally at home, giving the duet with 
Gilda, “ Addio, Addio,” and the canzonet, ‘‘ La donna e mobile,” 
with such spirit and effect as to warrant the belief that in him Mr 
Gye has made a valuable acquisition. The canzonet was, as usual, 
encored, and with fairer reason than sometimes can be adduced. 
The revival of Semiramide, with new, characteristic, and imposing 
scenery, also calls for passing remark. ‘The three leading charac- 
ters are sustained by Madame Marie Vilda (Semiramide), Mdlle 
Scalchi (Arsace) and M. Faure (Assur)—the parts of Oroe and 
Idreno falling to Signors Capponi and Pavani. The most re- 
markable assumption is that of M. Faure, whose Assur is superior 
to any remembered since the days of 'Tamburini, that model Assur 
of whom no ancient frequenter of Italian opera can fail to enter- 
tain a vivid impression. The Semiramide of Madame Vilda (with 
all her splendid voice) does not make us forget the Semiramide of 


noble contralto as she possesses, efface, by her Arsace, the memory 
of Alboni, or that of Alboni’s powerful successor, Elena d’Angri. 
But with the Assur of M. Faure, whatever reminiscences may be 
conjured up, few amateurs can be other than entirely satisfied. 
Regarded whether from a dramatic or musical point of view, it is 
a great performance, The costume and make up, too, are very 
striking ; and M. Faure might sit to any painter for a portrait of 
an Assyrian Prince of the highest traditional dignity. Do the 
care and liberality bestowed by the Covent Garden director upon 
this performance of Semiramide point to something which, next 
season, would intensely gratify every habitual supporter of his 
house, not to speak of the public generally? We hint at the 
production, with appropriate scenic accessories, of Aida, Verdi’s 
last opera, which, though known to Egypt, Italy, Germany, and 
the United States, is still strange to France and England. Very 
many are inclined to hope so. 
We have had once more the Huguenots, with Madame Adelina 

Patti (in lieu of Madame Vilda) as Valentine. That this intrepid 
lady is determined to convince the public of her ability to shine 
in the highest attainable sphere of lyric drama has been for some 
time apparent, At first her physical means were thought insufti- 
cient to cope successfully with the dramatic and musical require- 
ments essential to the adequate assumption of Meyerbeer’s most 
cherished heroine. But the performance of Friday night set all 
doubts at rest. Madame Patti has completely mastered the 
character ; and it is now as easily at her command as that of Amina 
in the Sonnambula, or that of Rosina in the Barbiere—in both 
of which she, without dissent, is recognized as peerless. A more 
truthful conception of a part which so many renowned artists 
have e:sayed and so few have succeeded in realizing according to 
the ideal of the author and composer could not easily be imagined. 
The music now presents no difficulties that Madame Patti, with 
her ever-increasing experience, cannot easily surmount; while her 
keen instinct of dramatic propriety supplies the rest. We have, 
in short, another “ Valentine ” to add to the small number of great 
Valentines who, from Mdlle Falcon, the original (1836), down- 
wards, have appeared upon the stage. It is only by conscientious 
and unremitting study that Madame Patti has made herself mistress 
of this most trying part. She has already played it several times 
at the Royal Italian Opera with more or less success, but her per- 
formance on Friday night was a triumph of artistic skill, and the 
character must henceforth stand prominent in her varied and ex- 
tensive repertory. ‘The striking situations in the Huguenots are 
too familiar to require even passing mention. Enough that the 
duets, between Valentine and Marcel (Signor Bagagiolo), in the 
scene of the Pré aux Clercs, and between Valentine and Raoul 
(Signor Nicolini), in that following the ‘* Benediction of Swords,” 
were, as they shouldalways be, culminating points. Ineach Madame 
Patti displayed a power and intelligence with which Meyerbeer 
himself would have been content. Never, perhaps, has Mr Gye’s 
admired prima donna won heartier recognition of her exceptional 
gifts. In the grand scene with Raoul she was ably supported by 
Signor Nicolini, who shared with her the applause and callsat the 
descent of the curtain, and had the honour to pick up some of the 
bouquets. ‘The Page of Mdlle Scalchi, the Queen of Malle Mari- 
mon, the Nevers of Signor Cotogni, the St Bris of Signor Capponi, 
and the Marcel of Signor Bagagiolo, exhibited the qualities which 
have hitherto gained distinction ; and the performance, under 
Signor Vianesi, was generally effective. ; 
Lohengrin was performed, for the seventh time, on Monday 
night; on Tuesday Romeo e Giulietta was repeated ; on Wednes- 
day the Seyyid of Zanzibar was regaled with a large slice from 
the Africaine, and a small slice from Robert le Diable ; on Thurs- 
day Lucia was repeated, with Mdlle Albani as the heroine, and 
Signor Carpi as the hero; /‘ra Diavolo was to be given last night ; 
and Don Giovanni is announced for this evening. 





Leirstc,—Subject to the approbation of the Town Commissioners, a 
resolution has been passed by the Town Council, fixing the remunera- 
tion of the future Intendant of the Stadttheater at 15,000 marks a year, 
with 15 per cent. on the gross receipts. The Intendant will be amen- 
able to the same rules and regulations as all the other Town Officials, 
and his engagement terminable by six months’ notice on either side.— 
Herr Franz von Holstein, composer of the Haideschacht and Der Erbe 
von Morley, has just completed a new four-act work, entitled, Die Hoch. 








risi, on the Covent Garden boards; nor does Mdlle Scalchi, 


lander, He has written the words as well as the music. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

F. Burpae, Esq. (New York).—Post Office order arrived safely. 

Bookworm.—No;—Dussek died in 1812,many years before Beethoven, 

A Youne Pranisr.—Waldemar Bargiel, whose Trio in F, for piano- 
forte and strings, was played by Mr Charles Hallé, at his last ‘‘Recital,” 
is half-brother to Mdme Clara Wieck Schumann. 

Amateur.—Though one of its composer’s latest compositions, Schu- 
mann’s Sonata, for pianoforte and violin, in A minor, contains some of 
his freshest thoughts and most ingenious writing. Its plan is, for the 
most part, as clear and symmetrical as if Mozart himself had conceived 
it. The theme played upon the fourth string of the violin forms the 
keystone of the entire first movement. The sonata is Schumann’s 
105th work. 

Dr Hepee.—Bach first saw the light at Eisenach, in Upper 
Saxony, on the 21st of March, 1685; Handel, at Halle, in Lower 
Saxony, on the 23rd of February, 1685. Nor was there a very long in- 
terval between the periods of their respective deaths—Bach quitting 
this world (at Leipzig) on the 30th of July, 1750, aged 65; Handel, 
on the 13th of April, 1759 (in London, at the house which is now 57, 
Brook Street), aged 74. Thus Handel outlived his renowned contem- 
porary nine years, although Bach wrote a vast deal more music than 
Handel, which is miraculous to record, Handel having been one of the 
most rapid and voluminous producers ever heard of. 


DEATH. 
On June 23rd, at West Brompton, George Cressatt Exuis, Esq., 
many years Director of Her Majesty’s Dramatic Performances at 
Windsor Castle, aged 66. 


—— 











NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL WoRLD is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Dayment on delivery. 

HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 

About Mdlle Marguerite Chapuy, who has appeared twice in 
the Traviata, and is announced to appear in the Barbiere this 
evening, we must speak in our next. Also of the magnificent 
impersonation of Mdlle Nilsson, as Mignon, in M. Ambroise 

Thomas’s popular opera of that name. 








WE hear, with the utmost regret, that Mad. Norman Neruda, 
one of the most deservedly popular artists of the day, is seriously 
indisposed. All amateurs will heartily pray for the accomplished 
lady’s speedy recovery. 


The Hlusical World, 
LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 3, 1875. 


LOHENGRIN. 
UBJOINED is an extract from a letter which we have 
had the privilege of reading, addressed by one of the 
first lyrico-dramatic artists of the day to an intimate personal 
friend, on the subject of an opera which has now for some 
time been drawing crowds of eager listeners to Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane, and helping materially to fill the 
treasuries of Messrs Gye and Mapleson. 


“J’ai entendu hier pour la premiére fois, le Lohengrin. Je 
n’en ai pas manqué une note, et j’ai écouté le tout avec grande 
attention et sans parti pris: eh bien! mon cher K—— jen suis 
encore estomiré—Jamais selon moi, aucun compositeur, ne s'est 
servi des masses orchestrales et chorales comme ce diable de 
Wagner ; il procéde, il est vrai, d’une toute autre facon que ses 
devanciers; ce n'est pas ce qu’on est convenu d’appeler de la 
musique de chanteur, et il est impossible de comparer cela a la 
Semiramide, Mais quel soufile !—quelle poigne !—et quelle logique, 
dans l’agencement de toutes ses scénes!—comme il est fort et 
soutenu !—et comme il est regrettable que nous n’ayons pas ces 
Bismark la dans notre camp. 

Je m’arré 








: arrete, car si je continue, avec les idées que je te con- 
nals €n musique—tu vas me croire enragé et surtout incapable 





cote désormais les chef-d’ceuvres de Mozart, de Meyerbeer, 
et de Rossini. Pas du tout; je m’incline devant tous ces génies, 
ils ont mon admiration sans borne; mais je ne puis me défendre 
d’un sentiment de respect, et il m’est impossible de rester froid, 
devant ce fougueux, cet énerguméne—si tu veux, ce sans-culotte— 
faiseur de bréches, qui malgré tout, et tous, prépare au milieu des 
hurlements hostiles de la foule, la route qui doit conduire au 
succes, toute une génération musicale—celle de l’Avenir bien 
entendu.” 

Our opinion about Lohengrin in particular, and about 
Wagner in general, has been pronounced emphatically and 
often ; nor do we find that increased familiarity with the 
music of this new Prophet affords us any cogent reason to 
change, or even modify, a word that has been written in 
these columns. Nevertheless it is always agreeable—always, 
indeed, more or less instructive—to read and ponder the 
sentiments of others, who, by education, enlightenment, and 
natural capacity, have a right to differ from us. We have, 
therefore, sincere pleasure in communicating to our readers 
the foregoing, which embodies the judgment and sympathies 
of one who stands deservedly high in the art he professes 
and adorns, and whose name, had we the privilege to reveal 
it, would give increased weight to the argument he sets 
forth with such unaffected simplicity, and, at the same time, 
with such evident conviction. 

ae 


DIE ZAUBERFLOTE AT MANNHEIM, 
“TT was"’—says the Neue Zeitung—‘‘ at a period most 
unpropitious for the stage, amid the alarms and 
terrors of war, that Mozart's Zauberfléte was first produced 
in Mannheim.” 

On the 29th December, 1798, the Theatre was closed on 
account of the proximity of the French who, it was feared, 
would bombard the town. Music and dancing were 
suspended; the Carnival was forbidden; theatrical per- 
formances stopped ; and forty hours’ course of prayer com- 
manded.—Iffand requested Herr von Dalberg to issue 
orders for making the necessary chests in which to pack the 
wardrobe, books, and music. This was done; the whole 
Theatre was gutted, and everything ready to set out for 
Neckar-Elz. When there was a talk, at the commencement 
of February, 1794, of re-opening the Theatre, the Electoral 
Intendant received a communication from the Government 
to the effect that :— 

“Tn consequence of the war, his Electoral Highness could no 
longer pay the annual grant of 15,000 florins. In order the more 
to encourage the inhabitants to make a stern resistance, all 
Voluptaria, and among them theatrical amusements, were to be 
discontinued, though, at other times, there was no objection to 
patronise the people engaged in such-like pursuits. This proposal 
to close the National Theatre was made by certain members of the 
Government, who further suggested that the grant of 15,000 
florins might with more profit be distributed among the poor 
peasants, so hardly treated by the French.” 

On account of the dearness of milk, it was, also, proposed 
to forbid the making of the rolls known as ‘‘ Semmel.” Herr 
von Dalberg immediately wrote to the Elector, at Dresden, 
representing how advantageous the Theatre was for the 
town, seeing that the latter gained by it 100,000 florins a 
year, and that its suppression would prove a great loss to 
the inhabitants. At the same time, the innkeepers and 
other tradespeople forwarded petitions for continuing the 
Theatre. The Elector replied immediately that he himself 
had never wished to do away with it, and that it was his 
will everything should remain as before. 

On the 2nd March, 1794, the Theatre was re-opened, with 
a prologue written by Herr von Dalberg, and spoken by 
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Iffland. A few weeks subsequently, Die Zauberflite was 
produced for the first time. The following is the bill :— 





On Saturday, 29th March, 1794, will be performed 


“Die Zauberfléte.” 
Opera in 2 Acts.—The Music by Mozart. 
Dramatis Persone, 





AIR nti vananmilaniantibsie chgdabhnssttha ses Herr Gern 
| "FAMED +) saa catia cca his dakstanse: daasncoaudtinhaoases Herr Epp. 
| The Queen of Night.......s+ssseecesseerreeeseereee Madame Miller. | 
Pamina, her Daughter ..........seeseceesseeeeserees Madame Beck. | 
Madame Nicola. 
WOES OETA SIRIUS ccs censeiisiecehacenstsasuns Mlle Narconi. 
Mlle Koch. 
Mlle Nicola. 
MEE. oth cana lhaabccnth dascddzecepacin epseatenes ede A nn 
Msr Hoffman. 
| Papageno ...sssssesesseeeercreeeeree cree enscnnennees Herr Leonhard. 
Bi CE WOMEN fescccons cee cenecsace vescsecnrcesess Mlle Jagemann. 
TRI WIN oo occ Ssh tcosndsy sen cacnenedzese Herr Demmer. 
Herr Kaiser. 
RMU Sha sudcec cia cls cn7 setae edi ecwncn «ansae sda Herr Frank. 
Herr Mehbrei. 
Herr Muller. 
. Herr Walther. 
Priests TESTTETTETTETIOTIOTT ITE TTT OOO cevcecvccces Herr Richter. 
Herr Backhaus. 


Slaves. Priests. 
This opera is played to-day for the first time. 
The heavy additional outlay which this Opera has occasioned, 
renders it necessary to raise the prices of admission. They have, 
therefore, been fixed for to-day :— 





To the firat Pit .......ssscccereeeeeeeee 1 fl, 12 kreutzers. 
To the second Pit .:.<.scressecoosseces — 36 ” 
To the Reserved Box on 1 Tier...... 1 ,, 12 a 
To the Gallery on 8 Tier ....ssss00+ —24 ,, 
To the Side Benches ditto ............ — 18 ” 


The Beginning is at a quarter to Six precisely. 
Books of the Opera may be procured at Herr Gaab’s for 12 kr. | 


| 


hi This opera ’—writes Herr Backhaus, the actor, in his 
diary—‘‘ was given with a degree of magnificence surpassing 
everything ever witnessed on our stage. The costumes and 
scenery were splendid and beautiful, while, both in singing 
and acting, our singers, male and female, did all that could 
be expected from such talented artists. As stage-manager, 
Herr Iffland rendered great services in getting up the work, 
and, indeed, the management and public are much indebted 
to him in all such cases.—The opera was given three days 
running, with the subscription list suspended, the people 
flocking to hear it.—That active and clever Intendant, Herr 
von Dalberg, paid the artists more than 100 ducats extra ; 
in fact, he did everything in his power to render the per- 
formance brilliant.” The score was procured from Herr 
Simrock, music-publisher of Bonn, for 26 florins. In Beck's 
diary we read—‘ Sublimely as it was given here, there was 
many a donkey whom Die Zauberflite did not please.” 

The hundredth performance took place on the 4th March, 
1882. On the 24th August, 1884, the opera was given with 
scenery by J. Mithldérffer, and on the 11th February, 1855, 
selected to open the new Theatre. A. PIcHLER. 








, Hampura.—T he Stadttheater re-opened for the season with Lorzt- 
1ng’s Waffenschmidt, The company was that from the Grand-Ducal 
Theatre, Weimar, which, under the direction of Herr A. Siems, is at 
present making a tour through the north of Germany. 
Cotoane.—The title of ‘‘Professor” has been bestowed on Herr 
Franz Weber, Royal Musical Director and Organist at the Cathedral. 
Mitan.—The last attraction at the Teatro Castelli has been Bellini’s 
Capuletti ¢ Montecchi. Signore Mariani, Sanz, Signori Bolis, Aldighieri, 
po ty en not 74 ie sateen season at the er The 
selected are 8 by Ponch an 
another by Jowe, lon Carlos, a ards ae y Pon , 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Some of our musical contemporaries have been patriotic enough 
to state that the English pianist, Arabella Goddard, was the first 
to perform publicly in England the great sonata of Beethoven 
(Op. 106). They might have added a still more interesting 
fact— that she was also the first to perform it publicly in 
Germany. 


THE programme of the last concert at Buckingham Palace, 
under the direction of Mr W. G. Cusins, included two English 
ieces—Dr Macfarren’s overture to Chevy Chase, and an air from 
3alfe’s Talismano (“ Placida Notte”). The singers were exclu- 
sively foreigners—Tietjens, Adelina Patti, Trebelli, Zaré Thalberg, 
Anna de Belocca, Nicolini, and Rota. The selection contained 
nothing but stereotyped pieces. 


ForkEL, in his Life of Bach, relates the following :—“ Handel’s 
master, Zachau, organist at Halle, died in the year 1717; and J. 
S. Bach, whose reputation was now already high (he was in his 
32nd year), was invited to succeed him. Bach, in short, went to 
Halle, to prove his qualifications by performing a piece, as a 
specimen of his skill. For what reason is not known, however, 
he did not enter upon the office, but left it to an able scholar of 
Zachau’s, by name, Kirchhof.” 


“WHEN "—says the Graphic, alluding to the operatic per- 
formances at the Crystal Palace, at which Miss Rose Hersee has 
been the chief attraction—“ shall we have an opera-house in 
London, in which our accomplished English ‘ prima donna ’ may 
find a place fit to receive her, and a company hte to support her 
with credit?” When, indeed! What are our own composers 
about? We should derive much more gratification from hearing 
that Arthur Sullivan was composing an opera expressly for Miss 
Hersee than that he was to superintend the imminent bursting of 
the enormous South Kensington bubble. 


—_ 


CONCERTS VARIOUS. 


Mr W. H. Homes (under the patronage of their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh), assisted by his professional 
pupils and some accomplished artists, gave performances of pianoforte 
and vocal music at St James’s Hall, on Friday morning, June 25th. 
Where so many were engaged, it is impossible to go into the merits or 
demerits of each player or singer; we can, therefore, only place before 
our readers the programme of music performed, and add that most of 
the young artists acquitted themselves to the entire satisfaction of the 
audience :—Adagio Patetico, from Sonata, “Maid of Orleans” (Sir 
Sterndale Bennett); Dead March in Saul (Handel), pianoforte, Mr 
W. H. Holmes; Concerto in C sharp minor, first movement (Kies), 
pianoforte, Miss Klugh, with second pianoforte arranged by Miss Klugh, 

rformed by Miss Watson; Fugue in D minor (Bach), pianoforte, 
Mies Alwyn Field ; Concerto, with accompaniments (Bach), pianoforte, 
Miss Collins; Prelude and Fugue in E minor (Mendelssohn), Miss 
Julia Augarde; Solo (Kalkbrenner), pianoforte, Miss Watson ; Sonata 
(Schubert), pianoforte, Miss Pollon; Song, “I willextol thee” (Z7i) (Costa), 
Miss Julia Wigan; Andante in F (Beethoven), pianoforte, Miss Maud 
Baglehole ; Solo, violin, “ Elegie” (Ernst), Mr Henry Holmes, accom- 
panied on the pianoforte by Miss Julia Augarde; Quartet for four 
performers on two pianoforter, introducing Cnopin’s posthumous 
Mazurka (Sir Julius Benedict), by desire, Mdme Liitgen, Mrs Mon- 
taigne, Mr W. H. Holmes, and Sir Julius Benedict; Cupriccio, intro- 
ducing an Air by the late Prince Consort (W. H. Holmes), Miss Jessie 
Morison; Solo, violoncello (Servais and Lutgen), Herr Liitgen, accom- 
panied’ by Mdme Litgen; Song, “He thinks I do not love him” 
(Mdme Sainton-Dolby), Miss Julia Wigan; Fantasia on Russian 
‘Themes (Thalberg), Miss Florence Sanders; Song, “ The Sea 
(Neukomm), Mr Frank Holmes; “ ‘The Storm ” (Steibelt), pianoforte, 
Mr W. H. Holmes; Galatea Waltz (H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh), 
arranged expressly for this occasion by W. H. Holmes, pianofortes, 
Miss Baglehole, Miss Jessie Morison, Miss Pollon, and Miss Florence 
Sanders, Mr Frank Holmes and Mr W. H. Holmes ; soprano concertina, 
Miss Alwyn Field; baritone concertina, Mr Field; first violin, Mr 
Betjemann; viola, Mr W. H. Hann; violoncello, Herr Liitgen ; Song, 
“ Memories” (words by Mrs Baines, music by W. H. Holmes), Mr 
F. Holmes; Ivanowa, Russian theme (arranged by G. W. Hammond), 
Capriccio & la Scozesse, Highland Ezho, Scottish Chimes, Chimes of 
England (W. H. Holmes), pianoforte, Mr W. H. Holmes. Conductor, 
Mr Alfred Gilbert. Mr Holmes’s next performance is announced for 
Friday, July 29th. 
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Mr Joun Txomas, harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, gave a morning 
concert on June 24th, in St James’s Hal], Mr John ‘Thomas's talents 
are well known and appreciated. He never played better than on the 
occasion under notice, and his composition for the harp, as well as his 
yocal works included in his programme, were fully appreciated. The 
band of harps, who assisted, played Mr Thomay’s “ Bardic fantasia,” 
Parish Alvars’ “ Greek Pirates’ chorus,” and the “ War March” in 
Athalie (with a pianoforte part arranged « quatre mains by Mr Thomas, 
and played by Messrs Henry Parker and Puddicombe). Mr John 
Thomas’s solos were a selection of Welsh melodies arranged by himself, 
and Parish Alvars’ ‘‘Imitation of a Mandoline.” With Mr W. G. 
Cusins, Mr Thomas played a grand duet, of his own composition, for 
harp and pianoforte, and with Mr T’. H. Wright his duo for two harps, 
“Souvenir du Nord.” For his performance of all these pieces he re- 
ceived, deservedly, the applause of a large and intelligent audience, 
Mr W. G. Cusins gave as a pianoforte solo “ Liszt’s fantasia on airs 
from Lucia di Lammermoor.” The vocalists were Miss Edith Wynne, 
Mdlle Enriquez, Miss Wigan (who was highly appreciated in “ Bell’ 
raggio ”), Mdile Elena Angele, Mr William Shakespeare (who gave, in 
excellent style, Mozart’s “ Dalla sua pace”), Mr Burleigh ‘l'esseman, and 
Mr Lewis Thomas, who, as usual, sang like a true artist, Mdlle 
Castellan played De Beriot’s Second Fantasia for the violin ; and the list 
of “conductors” included the names of Sir Julius Benedict, Messrs 
Henry Parker and Puddicombe, as well as that of the accomplished 
concert-giver. 

Sianor ALFonso Renpano, the young and clever Italian pianist, gave 
a recital of pianoforte music at St James's Hall, on Wednesday last, 
the ‘Italian Brigade ” in London attending in great force to support 
their talented countryman. Many of the works of the old composers 
performed by Signor Rendano have not been often heard in this 
country, yet they held their own against those of the modern schools. 
Signor Rendano’s performance of Bach’s Italian Concerto proved that 
he had studied well the works of the old Leipsic cantor. ‘T'wo Fugues 
of P. Martini and Scarlatti were also admirably rendered by Signor 
Rendano. Chopin’s Impromptu (Op. 36), Robert Schumann’s 
‘ Reiterlied,” and Beethoven's Sonata (Op. 31), No. 3, were less satis- 
factorily played by Signor Rendano, A selection of Signor Rendano’s 
own compositions evidently pleased the audience. They are in the 
most approved fashionable style of modern pianoforte writing, and we 
have no doubt many of them will become popular, Signor ltendano is 
a young and talented artist, who, by diligent study, must ultimately 
attain a high position in his profession. 

MapameE DE Romanova, a Russian lady of talent, gave a concert on 
Monday evening, in Store Street Rooms, The programme was long 
and varied. Madame de Romanova sang several songs in the Russian 
language, which, from the quaintness and wildness of their melodies, 
seemed highly to please the audience, for she was recalled after each 
and applauded totheecho. Another attractive item in the programme 
was two solos on the zitter, by Mr Wassilieff-Koch, and a duet for 
guitar and zitter, with Mr Stummvol]l. Both were encored. Miss 
Leonora D'Arcy played excellently Aschei’s transcription fur the piano- 
forte of his romance, “ Alice, where art thou?”; Miss Helen Rice sang 
Wallace’s “Song of May,” and Arditi’s “Il Baccio;” Miss Emily 
Fortesque a song of J. P. Knight’s, and a new ballad, ‘Oh, buy my 
flowers.” A young French lady, Mdlle Blanche Eytel, sang ‘Bell’ 
raggio” most artistically; Mr Alfred Rudland gave Balfe’s “ Come into 
the garden,” and Hatton’s “Good-bye, sweetheart,” with effect; and 
Mr Charles Wilbye attempted Hatton’s favourite song, ‘‘'T'o Authea,” 
The concert was under the direction of Mr Lansdowne Cottell, who, 
with Miss Blanche Roope and Mr Niels Chrisander, accompanied the 
singers on the pianoforte. 


An Organ Performance took place on Monday, the 28th ult., at the 
Church of St Lawrence, Gresham Street, City, the executant being 
Dr Spark, of Leeds, who gave a selection of pieces on the now organ, 
built by Grey and Davison. Dr Spark played a Concert Fantasia for 
organ solo, written by himself, in B major, commencing with an 
adagio, introducing an allegro moderato in B major, followed by a 
melodious slow movement in G major; the last movement being a 
fugue in B major, which, after passing through proper development, 
finishes by returning to the leading subject of the first movement, 
winding up with a coda, This fantasia is effective, and well written for 
the instrument, The next piece was the hymn, “Jerusalem the 
Golden,” with variations by Dr Spark, finishing with a fugato move- 
ment on the melody of the hymn. This was followed by a fugue, in 
A minor, by J. S. Bach, and the last piece was a new “Festal March,” 
in E flat, composed for the inauguration of the Yorkshire Exhibition 
organ, This is an effective march, with a second part in A flat, re- 
turning to the first theme, and finishing with a brilliant coda. Dr 
Spark executed his selection exceedingly well, and finished by playing 
the National Anthem, it being the anniversary of the Queen's coro- 
nation.—J. P. 





Miss Epwarps, the esteemed and accomplished lady professor, gave 
a matinée musicale last Saturday, in the Beethoven Rooms. Miss 
Edwards exhibited the versatility of her talents by coming forward as 
pianist, vocalist, and composer, Her instrumental performances were 
Henselt’s “ Si oiseau j’étais,” and Potter’s “ Pezzo di bravura,” and a 
duet, with Mr Oberthitr, for harp and pianoforte, on airs in Oberon, the 
composition of her accomplished partner. Her vocal contributions were 
the romance from L’A fricaine, ‘‘ Addio terra nativo,” Braga’s song (with 
Mr Lazarus’s clarionet obbligato), “ Legtre Valaque,” her new duet, 
‘* Farewell, lov’d one,” with Miss Alice Fairman, and her well known 
and admired quartet, ‘‘ Harmony! oh, harmony! ” in which she was 
joined by Miss Fairman, M. Godrant, and Signor Riccardi, Miss Alice 
Fairman, among other pieces, sang Miss Edwards’ elegant composition, 
‘Gone like the snows,” and one of Signor Campana’s prettiest melodies, 
Mr Lazarus played Mr Oberthur’s duet for harp and clarionet with the 
composer ; and Signor Martucci two pianoforte solos of his own. Signor 
and Signora Robiato-Schor, Signori Riccardi and Urio, Herr Werrenrath, 
&c., were among the list of vocalists—Signor Urio, by-the-bye, reaping 
“ golden opinions ” by his chaste delivery of Handel’s “ Rendi ‘1 sereno 
al ciglio.” Signori Campana, Romili, and Tartaglione were announced 
as accompanists of the vocal music. 

A meetixe of the friends and supporters ot the training ship 
“ Goliah,” under the direction of the Ragged School Society, and 
commanded by Captain Bourchier, took place “on board,” at Greys 
(Essex), where the ship is moored, for the purpose of presenting prizes, 
consisting of writing-desks, knives, and other usefal articles, to the 
most diligent and attentive boys on board, ‘The vessel is admirably 
adapted for the purpose, being an old eighty-four gun ship, with plenty 
of room for the officers, instructors, and crew. There are over four hun- 
dred boys, who are well cared for, clothed, and fed at the expense of the 
society. A suitable education is given, so as to render them useful 
members of society. Amongst other branches taught the embryo 
“tars” is vocal and instrumental music, The vocal classes, under the 
direction of Mr Toy, sang, on the occasion under notice, with admirable 
precision, stentorian voices and powerful effect, the several popular airs 
of the day, and the national naval songs of England, whilst a band of 
forty performers, on military instruments, did wonders, under the 
conductorship of Mr Miami, At the conclusion of the performances 
Captain Bouchier, and the officers and officials of the ‘‘ Goliah,” received 
the thanks of the numerous ladies and gentlemen present—and 
deservedly so—for the admirable system of keeping the ship, and the 
healthful state of all on board, So admirable an institution deserves 
every support, 

Mx J. B, Wetca, a highly respected teacher of singing, gave a 
concert at the Langham Hall, Great Portland Street, which was fully 
attended, The programme was evidently appreciated by the audience. 
An efficient choir opened the concert with Mendelssohn's ‘ Hunting 
song,” after which Mr Edward Wharton, who a fine bass voice, 
sang “Oh tu Palermo” (Verdi) with taste and effect. Misa Kate 
Grant, who also possesses a fine soprano voice, gave, with Mr Welch, 
Mozart’s “Crudel Perche,” and sang Handel’s “ From mighty kin *,” 
giving, in both, proof of intelligence and judicious training. Miss 
Coyte Turner, a promising contralto, rendered effectively ‘‘ Che faro” 
(Gluck); and Mrs Bradshaw Mackay, Handel’s “ Vieni Prati” ; Miss 
Maud Woodcock pleased in Sullivan’s “Genevieve”; Mr George 
Sylvestre in Weber's grand scena from Oberon; and Mr David in 
Mozart’s aria “ Un aura amoroso.” The bénéficiaire sang with his usual 
excellence ‘‘ Madamina,” and was loudly applauded. Mr ‘I’, Ainsworth 
gave Piatti’s song (with violoncello obbligato, played by Herr Daubert) ; 
and Mr Franklin Taylor and Herr Daubert executed in a perfect 
manner Mendelssohn’s Sonata, Op. 45, for violoncello and pianoforte ; 
besides which each artist played solos on their respective instruments. 
Some concerted pieces by Donizetti and Sullivan added variety to the 
concert, which was a decided success. Mr Frank Frewer and J. B. 
Zerbini were the accompaniste, 

Tue Musica Artists’ Soctery, of which his grace the Duke of 
Beaufort is president, gave their first concert on Friday evening, June 
25th, at the Beethoven Roome. The vocalists were Miss Sophie Ferrari, 
Mies Jessie Jones, Miss Mary Davies (Welsh Choral Union scholar), and 
Miss Annie Butterworth; the pianists Miss Ellen Day, Miss Bolton, 
Miss Emma Barnett; Mr H. C. Banister, Mr Eaton Faning, Mr J. Lea 
Summers, and Mr E, H. Thorne. The violinist was Mr Henry Holmes, 
and the violoncellist Mr Pettit. The programme will, no doubt, 
interest our readers, we therefore give it in extenso:—Vocal Trio, “ Iu 
the wood” (Misses Mary Davies, Jessie Jones, and Butterworth)— 
Hiller; Duo Brillant, in E (Op. 19), pianoforte (Miss Ellen Day and 
Miss Bolton, pupil of Miss Day)—Charles E. Stephens; Song, “I know 
my love loves me” (Miss Mary Davies, Welsh Choral Union scholar)— 
R, O'Leary Vinning ; Vocal Trio, ‘‘ The skylark ” (Misses Mary Davies, 
Jessie Jones, and Butterworth)—A. Gilbert; Fantasia, Tanto patetica, 
quanto appassionata (Mr H. C, Banister)—H. C, Banister; Two Songs, 
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“The sparkling stars of night,” and “As it fell upon a day ’ (Miss 
Sophie Ferrari)—C. Gardner ; Song, ‘‘ Ask me no more” (Miss Jessie 
Jones, violoncello obbligato, Mr Pettit)—Oliveria Prescott ; Trio in C 
minor, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (Miss Emma Barnett, Mr 
Henry Holmes, and Mr Pettit) (recalled)—J. F. Barnett; Duo, in G, 
for pianoforte and violin (Mr Summers and Mr Henry Holmes)—J. Lea 
Summers; Song, “There sits a bird on yonder tree” (Miss Sophie 
Ferrari)—Louis N, Parker; Solos Pianoforte, Sketch, “ The Brooklet,” 
“ Etude Fantastique” (Mr Eaton Faning)—Eaton Faning; Song, “He 
roamed in the forest” (Miss Annie Butterworth)—Arthur O'Leary ; 
Sonata, in F, for pianoforte and violin (Mr Thorne and Mr Henry 
Holmes)—E. H. Thorne, ‘The rooms were very full, and much interest 
was felt by the audience as the compositions of the young artists were 
respectively brought forward to bs played, and at the conclusion of 
each piece applause was discriminatingly administered. ‘I'he accom- 
panists at the pianoforte were Miss Oliveria Prescott, Mr Charles 
Gardner, and Mr Arthur O'Leary. 

Masrer Henry Waker gave his first Pianoforte Recital on Mon- 
day afternoon, June 28, at St James’s Hall, under the patronage of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of LKdinburgh, assisted by Mdme 
Castellan and Mr Charles Hallé. On this occasion Master Walker 
made his first appearance in London since his return from America, 
where the youthful pianist had made a lengthened tour, and obtained 
general admiration for his artistic qualifications, and universal esteem 
for hisamiable disposition. The following is the programme Master 
Walker offered to his patrons :— 

Duet, pianoforte and violin, Sonata in A major (Mdme Castellan and 

Master Henry Walker)—Mozart; Solo, violin, Air (Mdme Castellan)—Vieux- 
temps; Solo, pianoforte, Sonata Appassionata (Op. 57), (Master Henry Walker) 
—Beethoven; Duet, for two pianos, Andante and Variaticns, in B flat (Op. 
46), (Mr Charles Hallé and Master Henry Walker)—Schumann ; Solo, piano- 
forte, Berceuse Andante (Op. 57) and Capriccio Scherzo Presto (Op. 16), 
(Master Henry Walker)—Chopin and Mendelssohn; Duet, piano and violin, 
Sonata, “ The Kreutzer” (Mdme Castellan and Master Henry Walker)— 
Beethoven. 
The performance of the youthful pianist—whose talent we have often 
eulogised when he was a pupil of Mr F. B. Jewson, at the Royal 
Academy of Music—was excellent throughout, and the applause he 
obtained was as genuine as it was deserved. 

Mr Haurerr Suerrarp invited his friends to a ‘‘ musical evening” 
at the Beethoven Rooms on Thursday, the 24th ult., the first part of 
which consisted of Mr Sheppard’s new Mass in F (No. 3), excellently 
performed by a select choir of thirty voices, with pianoforte and har- 
monium accompaniments, The Mass is well written throughout, full 
of devotional inspirations, and shows ample proof of Mr Sheppard’s 
mastery over the severer forms of composition, The Kyrie gives at 
once the impression that the writer is well versed in contrapuntal 
science, which, in the Gloria, appears still further developed by the 
fugal treatment of “Cum Sancto Spirito in gloria Dei.” The Credo is 
impressive, and contains remarkable effects for the solo voices. We 
could not enjoy this movement so thoroughly, not that we found fault 
with the music, but for the distarbance caused by the entrance of two 
ladies, who evidently were under the impression that during the “ Et 
incarnatus est” was the most appropriate time to hunt about for their 
seats. The Benedictus begins with a telling solo for mezzo-soprano, 
after which the “ Hosanna” comes in with well-defined force and effect. 
The “Agnus Dei” is also finely written—perhaps a little trying for 
the ordinary range of soprani. It worthily concludes a work by 
which Mr H. Sheppard has meritoriously enriched church music. 
We hope that his work will soon be performed in combination with 
the ceremonies of the culius for which it is intended, as any perform- 
ance, however perfect, but apart from them, suffers always under dis- 
advantages. ‘I'he second part of the concert consisted of an effective 
a “Return of Spring”; a song, “ Zillah,” by Balfe, sung with 
much effect by Mr Richard Mackway; a “Duo Concertante” on an 
original melody for piano and harmonium, by Mr H. Sheppard, who 
played the pianoforte, being ably assisted at the harmonium by Mr 
Oscar Edwards. ‘I'he Duo was excellently played, and met with par- 
ticular success. The concert concluded by a highly effective per- 
formance of Gounod’s cantique, ‘‘ Nazareth,” the solo part sung by Mr 
R. Prestdrige—A. B. 


Bucnarest.—Having been completely repaired and redecorated, the 
Grand Theatre will be re-opened, in November, for opera. 

Nap.es,—A summer theatre is to be erected in the Via del Museo, 
with the name of Arena Nazionale.—Fiorelli, archeologist and anti- 
quary, has requested permission of the Municipality to construct a 
theatre after the model of the ancients. Assisted by the Abbate 
Mirabelli, professor in the University, he proposes to have the plays 
of Plautus and Terence performed, in their original language, and with 





BERLIN. 
(From our Correspondent.) 


Speaking of the appearance of Mdlle Marie Geistinger in La 
Belle Héléne, La Grande Duchesse, and Die Fliedermaus, at the 
Friedrich Wilhelmstidtisches Theater, where she has been attract- 
ing large audiences, Herr Ferdinand Gumbert makes the following 
frank and interesting remarks :— 


‘* There is certainly food for reflection in the fact that, asa rule, 
Viennese singers have made a hit among ourselves, while our 
North-German vocalists have only in rare instances been successful in 
Vienna, To account for this by Austrian antagonism may be conve- 
nient, but it is decidedly unjustifiable. That the Viennese should be 
better qualified, as they really are, than the Berliners to give an opinion 
in such matters is something arisiog from very natural causes. Not 
only do the Viennese possess greater aptitude for singing than the 
North-Germans, but, by hearing, in their best days, the vocal celebrities 
of all countries, they have formed their judgment, In former days, 
only a few such artists visited Berlin, generally not doing so, however, 
till they were past their prime—lI will mention merely Rubini and Mad. 
Pasta. The consequence is that a Viennese vocal reputation passes 
current all over the world, while doubts are entertained of a Berlin 
singer until some other town than Berlin has corroborated the renown 
he or she has achieved in the Prussian capital. This will always be the 
case until another style of singing is taught and cultivated here, both 
in public institutionsand privately. The recent failure of Mad. Mallio- 
ger in Vienna was utterly powerless to surprise me, for I foretold it 
The older readers of this journal, moreover, recollect that at her very 
first visit here, in the spring of 1869, my opinion of her was identical 
with the verdict now generally pronounced in Vienna, Having long 
ceased to notice that the lady sings out of tune, that her bravura is 
incorrect, that her power of sustaining a tone is limited, and that her 
want of breath compels her to mutilate the phrases, the majority of the 
Berlin critics have certainly placed themselves in a peculiar position.” 


Commenting upon the conclusion of the above, the editor of the 
Neue Berliner Musikzeitung, in which it is published, observes in a 
foot note :— 

“ That the Berlin critics should not be continually repeating what 
they have so often said, strikes’ us not as peculiar but simply as 
natural,” ; 


Herr Moritz-Ernst, who lately resigned the stage-managership 
of the Royal Opera to become manager of the Stadttheater, 
Cologne, has had the Royal Order of the Crown, Fourth Class, 
conferred on him by the Emperor of Germany. Apropos of the 
Royal Operahouse, the Berlin Echo thus alludes to the reduced 
tariff of admission recently introduced there, for a limited period, 
by Herr von Hiilsen :— 

« We can speak with the more satisfaction of the past season, beciuse 
it did not, like former seasons, draw to its close without exciting any 
particular attention; on the contrary, several times a week, great 
interest was manifested by a public who filied every part of the house, 
and frequently indulged in marks of enthusiastic approbation. Tne 
attendance of this public, whose feelings were all the fresher and more 
impartial, because they seldom enjoy such a treat, was due wholly and 
solely to the revised scale of admission. The fact that, of lite years, 
the prices of everything required by families of respect ibility 
and culture, obliged to study appearances, have been doubled, is a fact 
which has usually kept away thousands of such families from the Royal 
Theatres, or entirely closed the doors of those establishments against 
them, because all their incomes go in absolute necessaries. Now 
it is precisely among persons thus ex:luded that we find a far more 
comprehensive and delicate appreciation of what is true and noble in 
art, than among the members of the more favourably circumstansed 
but, after all, not numerous, minority, who attend the theatre every 
evening and give the tone. These persons are so cloyed that nothing 
pleases them. They often force the singers to introduce p -rfectly 
abnormal distinctions of light and shade, and cause us to dread that 
the affectation now only too rampant in art, thanks to the detestable 
virtuoso system, may become permanent. In the public, which 
has lately filled the Royal Operahouse, a public possessing, it 1s 
true, less money in its purse, but all the more knowledge in 
its head, and warmth in its heart, together with a true feeling of piety 

towards acknowledged great composers, operatic artists will possess far 
different critics of what they do. It is to be hoped, therefore, that, in 
the interest of art, the Royal Intendant-General will, at least once a 
week during the winter, continue to give performances, at reduced 
prices, of standard classical works. Such a plan would, in time, prove 





Appropriate costumes, 





of inestimable benefit to artists and public as well as to art itself.” 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The following is the programme of the Student’s Concert, 
given at St James’s Hall, on Thursday evening last :— 

Duet, in F minor (MS.), pianoforte and violoncello (Miss Oliveria 
Prescott and Mr Buels)—Oliveria Prescott (student) ; Duet, ‘* Ah, 
guarda sorella” (Cosi fan Tutte) (Miss Farrer and Miss Roby)— 
Mozart; Rondo, from Sonata in C, Op. 24, ‘Il moto continuo,” 
pianoforte (Miss Annie Frost)—Weber ; Aria, ‘‘ Sorgete ” (Maometto) 
(Mr Eugene Boutenop)—Rossini ; Seventeen Variations Serieuses, in 
D minor, pianoforte (Miss Daniel)—Mendelssohn; Valse (Romeo and 
Juliet) (Miss Edouard)—Gounod ; Prelude and Fugue, in A flat, Op. 
53, pianoforte (Miss Pamphilon)—Rubinstein ; Chamber Anthem 
(MS.), for female voices, ‘‘ O satisfy ” (Misses Nessie Goode, Edouard, 
Marie Duval, Alice Curtis, Beata Francis, Jessie Jones, Mary 
Davies, Thekla Fischer, Geary, Amy Aylward, A. Butterworth, M. 
Butterworth, Bolingbroke, and Reimar)—H. C. Banister ; Adagio, 
from Concerto in G, No. 11, violin (Mdlle de Nolte)—Spohr ; Song, 
‘*When my thirsty soul I steep ” (Mr Robt. George)—T. M. Mudie ; 
Rondo Piacevole, in E, Op. 26, pianoforte (Miss Hancock)—W. 
Sterndale Bennett ; Songs, ‘‘Du bist wie eine blume” and ‘* Wid- 
mung” (Miss Thekla Fischer)—Schumann; Cavatina in D (Raff) 
and Hungarian Dance, in D minor (Brahms and Joachim) violin— 
Malle Gabrielle Vaillant and Mrs Marshall ; Motet, for female voices, 
‘*Laudate Pueri” (solos by Misses Marian Williams, Marie Duval, 
and Barklay—organ, Mr Walter Fitton)—Mendelssohn ; Song (MS.), 
‘The fountains mingle” (Mr Howells) H. Walmsley Little 
(student) ; Polonaise, in A flat, Op. 53, pianoforte (Miss Ludovici) 
—Chopin ; Romanza, ‘‘Il lamento” (Miss Marion Williams)—Fiori ; 
Andante and Rondo Capriccioso, in E, Op. 14, pianoforte (Miss 
Burrough)—Mendelssohn ; Duet, ‘‘Cantando un di” (Miss Amy 
Aylward and Miss Mary Davies, Welsh Choral Union Scholar)— 
Clari; Anthem, ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord ”—Walter Macfarren. 

The accompanists of the vocal music were Miss Alice Curtis, 
Miss Katie Steele, Mr A. H. Jackson, and Mr Jarrett. 


en 


PARIS SCRAPS, 
(From our Parisian Scrapper.) 


M. Ambroise Thomas’s Hamlet was given last week at the Grand 
Opera, with new representatives of the two principal characters, 
namely Mdlle de Rezké, as Ophelia, and M. Lassalle as the hero. 
The young lady belongs to a rich and aristocratic Polish family, 
devotedly fond of music. Like her two brothers, one of whom is 
a baritone, now at Drury Lane, and the other a bass, about pro- 
ceeding to Italy, she set about the study of her favourite art with 
all the ardour of one whose existence entirely depended upon her 
professional exertions. To this Mad. Nissen-Salomon, of the 
Conservatory, St Petersburgh, who was her mistress of singing, 
can bear testimony. In addition to a rich voice of extensive range, 
Madlle de Rezké rejoices in personal advantages of great value on 
the stage. She is tall, and graceful, with a fine expressive face. 
There is another precious gift, too, she possesses, and that is youth, 
for she is only just twenty. She made her débuts, last summer, at 
the Teatro Malibran, Venice, where she sang in Faust and Robert 
le Diable. She proved so successful that the manager of the 
Fenice engaged her for the winter season to sing in Sig. Schira’s 
admirable opera, Selvaggia. Venice, however, is not Paris, and 
the young lady would have done better had she studied a little 
longer and gained more experience before essaying, at the Grand 
Opera, a part in which she had to contend with the memory of 
two such artists as Mad. Christine Nilsson and Mad. Carvalho. It 
is surprising that she got through the ordeal, and the mere fact 
is an augury of future success. 

M. Lassalle, as Hamlet, is, of course, not to be compared with 
Faure, but his impersonation presents much that is worthy of 
—_ From a dramatic point of view, however, it is as yet very 
crude. 

M. Halanzier has announced a performance at the Grand 
Opera, on Saturday, the 3rd, for the benefit of the sufferers 
by the inundations in the South of France. The editor of the 
Ménestrel, calling on the public to raise the prices of admission, 
forwards five hundred francs, for five stalls, with the remark 
that, on such an occasion, no place ought to be let under a 
proportionate rate. “Pursue this plan,” he exclaims, “and the 
Opera alone will be able to contribute a hundred thousand francs 
to the relief fund.” Mad. Carvalho re-appears for the first time 
after her accident, at this performance. Dosm were entertained 





| sketches Mdlle Marie Dumas was heartily a 








that she would be under the necessity of leaving the stage, but 
they prove to have been groundless. Great efforts are being made 
to obtain an annual grant of 300,000 francs for the Théatre 
Lyrique. Referring to this, M. Jennius writes as follows in La 
Liberté :— 

“ From a musical point of view, and leaving out of consideration personal 
questions and private interests, no subject is more important than the destiny 
of the Théatre Lyrique, a theatre which, for twenty years led the musical 
movement in France—a movement that has entirely ceased since the Théatre 
Lyrique disappeared—a theatre which produced aust (appropriated by the 
Grand Opera) Roméo et Juliette, Mireille, Le Médecin malgré lui, Les 
Dragons de Villars (now enriching the repertory of the Opéra-Comique) La 
Perle du Brésil, La Reine Topaze, La Statue, Gil Blas, La Fanchonette 
(that is: the most successful works in the most different styles)}—a theatre 
which introduced to the public, Gounod, Félicien David, Reyer, Semet, Mail- 
lart, Bizet, and many more—a theatre where most of the singers who have 
since shone at the Opéra and the Opéra-Comique first came out.” 

M. Offenbach has sold the Gaité to M. Albert Vizentini, who, 
assumed the management on the 1st inst., in the name of Albert 
Vizentini and Co, (Limited). 

The members of the Boiéldieu family, ‘including M. Adrien 
Boiéldieu, the Composer’s son; MM. Louis and Georges Aigoin, 
two grandsons; and Lieutenant Alphonse Boiéldieu, a grand- 
nephew, have addressed a letter of thanks to the Mayor of Rouen, 
for the hospitality of the Corporatton during the recent Centenary. 

The Committee of Dramatic Authors and Composers have voted 
500 francs to the Samson memorial. 


—_o — 


MDLLE MARIE DUMAS. 


An interesting “ Matinée Musicale Dramatique” was given at 
the Beethoven rooms in Harley Street, yesterday, by a lady who 
has gained considerable reputation from her drawing-room 
comedies and bright sketches of character. Mdlle Marie Dumas 
acts, reads, recites, gives poetical sketches, and never requires any 
scenery or effects to aid her. She comes upon the stage, and makes 
the scene, by her liveliness and expression. Whether this talented 
lady is discoursing on the miseries of matrimony, the excellence 
of charity, the sorrow of blindness, or the pathos of age, she 
invariably gains the universal attention of her audience. As an 
actress Mdlle Marie Dumas possesses welcome versatility, and her 
ready flow of humour is very remarkable. In all her scenes and 

lauded; and it is 
certain that a lady who, without scenery and e honks preparation, 
can give proper dramatic effect to the poems she recites and the 
scenes she suggests, must be an agreeable acquisition at a country 
house in the drawing-room at that pleasant period after dinner 
and before the guests separate. The matinée was extremely well 
attended, and, apart from the special entertainment at which 
Mdlle Dumas assisted, the singing of Mdlle Jeanne Renard, the 
violoncello playing of M. Ernst Nathan, the harp solos of Mr John 
Thomas, and the pianoforte performance of Madame Viard Louis, 
contributed to a pleasant ant -veny successful afternoon. The pro- 
gramme was so well selected and so welcome for its variety that 
no move was made until after the last duet between Mdlle Jeanne 
Renard and Signor Monari-Rocca. “ Saynites de Salon,” as they 
are called, are not very popular in society, and it will not be for- 
gotten that Mdlle Marie Dumas was one of the first to distinguish 
herself in this country by introducing these elegant distractions. 
In point of humour the most successful selection was a comedy 
for two, called “ Les Piéges Dorés,” and, in point of — a 
recitation given for the first time in public, and called “ La Jeune 
Aveugle.” The description of the enthusiasm of a young blind 
girl suddenly restored to sight was quite devoid of exaggeration 
and welcome for its nature.—Daily Telegraph. 

—o—_ 
S. LEHMEYER NOT C. LAHMEYER. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 

S1z,—In your critique of Miss Leon Hayes’ concert, you kindly men- 
tioned my name as conductor of her concert. You little intended to take 
the laurels from Herr Lahmeyer for having ably done so, not knowing, 
probably, anything of Herr Lahmeyer in existence as a conductor ; 
and, as he deserves the praise, to avoid all mistakes between the Le 
and La, I shall beg you to insert my name in future as Herr Sigismond 
Lehmeyer. I am sorry to trouble you with such a small matter for 


your valued paper, and remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
SiatsMonD LeHMeyeER. 
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RICHARD WAGNER, AND HIS RING OF THE 
NIBLUNG. 


(From the “‘ New Quarterly Magazine,”) 
(Continued from page 429.) 


On their first appearance, Wotan and Loge are received by 
Alberich with undisguised suspicion ; but Loge soon succeeds in 
acting on the vanity of the dwarf by expressing his doubts as to 
the boasted power of the Tarn-helmet. Thrown off his guard, 
Alberich changes himself into the shape of a giant-worm, and 
afterwards into that of a toad, As soon as the latter appears, 
Wotan puts his foot on it, Loge simultaneously snatches the 
magic cap from its head. Alberich is fettered and carried off by 
the gods, whocommand him to bid the Niblungs bring the treasure 
from their subterranean regions. At last he is compelled to give 
up the ring, by means of which he had hoped to recover his lost 
power; but before doing so he attaches his curse to the gold, 
which henceforth shall be fatal to its owner, as it has already been 
to himself, by its own baneful essence. ‘To the giants, who now 
reappear, Wotan offers gold sufficient to cover their prisoner from 
head to foot. Freia is placed between two huge poles, and the 
rapacious pair begin at once to heap the precious toys round the 
goddess. The whole treasure is thus consumed, and yet a chink 
remains through which the lovely victim remains visible to her 
rude oppressors. ‘The giants demand of Wotan to stop the opening 
first with the ‘Tarn-helmet and after it with the ring, but the 
latter the god refuses to part with. The giants wrathfully 
threaten to break the bargain, and are on the point of carrying 
off the goddess a second time, when, from the deepest recesses of 
the mountain, rises up the mysterious form of Erda (Hertha), 
the pantheistic symbol of Earth as the principle and origin of all 
life, In solemn words she warns Wotan of the curse attaching to 
the ring, reminding him at the same time of the ultimate doom 
which threatens the gods. Thus admonished, Wotan throws 
the ring on the golden heap which the giants immediately set 
about collecting in an enormous sack ; but no sooner have they 
touched the ring than its curse begins to act. Both claim its ex- 
clusive possession, and in the quarrel thus excited Fafner kills his 
brother Fasolt. The gods stand in silent amazement, recognizing 
the truth of Erda’s warning. But no dark foreboding can for long 
disturb the calm serenity of their supreme existence. The mists 
hanging around them are dispersed into brilliant lightning by the 
hammer of Donnah, and from amidst the black clouds Froh has 
thrown a rainbow over the cleft dividing the gods from their new 
habitation. On this bridge they enter their splendid abode, heed- 
less of the complaints of the Rhine Daughters and of Loge’s 
muttered threats of their approaching destruction. 

The Rhinegold has been i eye by German critics to the 
Prologuein heaven which Goethe has prefixed to his Faust tragedy. 
Both pieces have, indeed, the feature in common of foreshadowing 
in the minds of divine beings the human actions and sufferings 
of the coming drama, Here, however, the analogy ends. ‘The 
“Lord” in Goethe’s poem is the placid omnipotent ruler of heaven 
and earth, inapproachable alike to fear or passion. Wagner's 
gods, on the other hand, are themselves acting a tragedy of no 
lesser import and of no lesser sadness than the human beings to 
be afterwards introduced. They are subject to rage and envy, 
they covet the luring gleam of the gold, and the joy of their divine 
existence is marred by the consciousness of an inevitable doom. 
‘They are, indeed, tragiccharacters in the deepest sense of that word. 
Wagner, in making use of this feature, has succeeded in rousing 
our human interest in beings seemingly so remote from our feeling. 
‘The idea itself, however, of a final destruction of this world and of 
the gods ruling over it pervades the whole system of old northern 
religions, distinguishing it in that respect from the mythologies of 
all other nations, It is true that the secret cult of Bacchus or 
Adonis celebrates the death of that god, but the yearly recurrence 
of that event, with its regenerated counterpart, indicates its 
scarcely undisguised symbolism of the change of seasons. In the 
deeper mind of the Germanic nations, a story, perhaps originally 
also indicative of a natural event, has at an early period been in- 
vested with a permanent and, in a certain sense, ethical character. 
The very symbol of the world, the World-ash Yggdrasil, with a 
serpent gnawing its root, and a stag and goat nibbling its foliage, 
18 an image of decay and mortality; the final victory, on the 





other hand, of the powers of darkness and chaos (dark-elves and 
giants), over the nape gods (Aisir, from a beam or column, i.e., 
prop of the world), the representatives of law and order, is brought 
about, not without some moral guilt on the part of the latter, as 
is proved by the hope of the ultimate reconstruction of a purified 
world. ‘This idea of a possible redemption of what was divine in 
the old fabric, even after the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods” (Ragnarokr), 
Wagner has also introduced into his poem, relieving in this man- 
ner the feeling of hopeless doom which forms the dark background 
of his tragedy. 
(To be continued.) 
——$))§ 
DORN (!) ACROSS MENDELSSOHN. 
(Continued from page 431.) 


On 13th of September, 1843, Robert Schumann celebrated the 
birthday of his wife, Clara. I appeared as an unexpected guest at 
the breakfast table, where, besides David aud Griitzmacher, I met 
Mendelssohn again after thirteen years. When we had partaken 
of a bountiful repast, we had a succession of musical enjoyments. 
Schumann surprised his wife with a new trio, which was instantly 
tried, and Felix produced as his present ‘‘ The Spring Song,” and 
played it for the first time. This beautiful piece is the pearl of 
the fifth book of his Lieder ohne Worte, which, as is well-known, 
is dedicated to Madame Schumann. ‘The little company were so 
enraptured with it that the composer had to repeat it twice, It 
was a worthy conclusion to the celebration of the day. 

The next day I dined at Councillor Frege’s, and again had the 
pleasure of meeting Mendelssohn, who, even during the dessert, 
placed himself at the piano and gave us some of his beautiful songs, 
which were sung, with full appreciation, by Livia Gerhardt, the 
celebrated singer. My third and last day at Leipsic was devoted 
to my friend Petschke, who had assembled a party in honour of 
Mendelssohn, who seemed to be as much at his ease as he had 
formerly been, as a young man, in the house of Johanna Zimmer- 
mann. Petschke had asked me to bring some of my own compo- 
sitions with me, and I found some attentive listeners to my 
Schéffen von Paris. Mendelssohn, however, greatly surprised me 
by declaring he already knew one of the airs I had played, and 
seating himself at the piano, went through ten or twelve bars, 
where certainly the harmonies of my air occurred, although I failed 
to recognize where I had heard them before. ‘* Why, you do not 
know your own composition again?” said Mendelssohn, ‘ that is 
the final chorus to The Magician and Monster.” That was a melo- 
drama for which I had written the music, and which Mendelssohn 
had liked at the time, and of which now, sixteen years later, he 
could remember chords, that had long since passed from my mind. 
When I expressed astonishment at his memory, he said, in a very 
gratifying manner—“It is only good melodies weshould endeavour 
to retain.” 

I fear that the musical festival at Cologne, which gave rise to so 
much unpleasantness between the heads of the various musical 
societies, also caused a coldness between Mendelssohn and myself. 
I could not, in the interest of my party, approve of all the measures 
which were carried out, and [ fear my conduct was represented to 
him in a manner calculated to wound. Unfortunately, I had 
neither time nor opportunity, during his twelve hours’ stay, to ex- 
plain to him the Cologne comedy of “ party faction; ” so I am 
afraid that he parted from me with resentment in his heart, whilst 
my admiration for his genius, profound knowledge, noble striving, 
and great lovableness always remained the same. 

On the 9th of November, 1847, five days after Mendelssohn’s 
death, I directed the second Winter concert at Cologne, and, 
amidst universal sympathy and the expression of the deepest grief, 
the solemn chorus from St Paul was introduced: ‘ Behold, we 
reckon those happy who have endured; for though the body die, 
yet will the soul live for ever.” 


Cerre.—A Musical Festival is announced for the 29th, 30th, and 
8ist of August, under the direction of M. Ambroise Thomas, 

Sr Pererspureu.—Rubinstein is busily at work here on his new opera, 
Nero, for the first performance of which, at Paris, he has signed an 
agreement with M. Halanzier. 

Mounicu.—A Professorship of Musical History is now attached to the 
Conservatory of Music. Herr Riehl is professor, and the epochs to 
which he refers are practically illustrated by pupils, 
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THE CERVANTES ANNIVERSARY. 


It used to be said of Queen Isabella II. that, ‘‘ with all her faults, 
she was Muy Espaiola,” and the partisans of her son seem above all 
things bent on winning for his Government a reputation for the 
same cheap and doubtful patriotic virtue. I say “‘ cheap and doubt- 
ful,” for there are in every nation bad as well as good qualities, and 
the tendency of Royal patriotism may be as much to flatter the 
worst as to encourage the best. A king of Spain, to be popular, 
must, in the first place, patronize the bull-fight, but he may besides, 
if he aspires to the title of an enlightened sovereign, honour the 
memory of Cervantes. The celebration of the anniversary of the 
author of Don Quixote need not fill up so vast a place as the 
Coliseo de la Plaza de Toros, but there is still, as there has always 
been in this country, sufficient reverence for genius to insure, on an 
occasion like this, the attendance of a cultivated audience, numerous 
as well as select. The Society of Literature and Art in Spain, 
which took upon itself the management of the Cervantes anniversary, 
determined to hold it in the former church of the Monastery of 
Dojia Maria de Aragon, many years since fitted out for the accommo- 
dation of the Upper House or Senate. The place could fairly be 
made to contain 500 persons, and that would, in ordinary times, 
have been all that was needed ; but, as it was understood that the 
King and the Princess of Asturias would grace the festivity with 
their presence, the tickets applied for and, with truly Spanish 
liberality, issued exceeded 2,000 ; and, wonderful to say, not much 
less than half that number miraculously contrived to squeeze in. 
Such are still, even in these democratized Latin countries, the uses 
of Royalty. The Spaniards celebrate, not the birthday, but the 
death of Cervantes, because the date of the poet’s birth at Alcala de 
Henares cannot be positively ascertained, while there falls no doubt 
on that of his decease, which occurred in Madrid on the 23rd of 
April, 1616, the same date, though not actually the same day— 
because England had not at that time adopted the reform of the 
Roman Calendar—in which Shakspere departed this life. 

t The hour appointed for the performance was three in the after- 
noon, but sitting room could only be secured by hours of weary 
waiting ; and when I entered the building at half-past one, I found 
it already apparently full. The main hall of the Senate House is an 
elegant elliptical building, lofty and airy, somewhat newly stuccoed 
and gilt, but otherwise preserving still, almost untouched, the 
features of the original design, which had intended it as a place of 
religious worship. The vault is eT by colossal Corinthian 
columns, in its central part, on both sides, and in the apse 
opposite to the entrance, where once rose the main altar, and where 
the throne, surmounted by a conopy of gold and crimson, is now 
reared. Immediately in front of the throne, on a pedestal, was this 
day placed a marble bust of the hero of the féte, borrowed from the 

University. From the breast of this an oak and laurel wreath was 
suspended, it being understood that the King would not sit in state 
in solitary greatness, preferring to be accommodated with chairs 
for himself and sister on the platform at the foot of the throne. 
The House is divided by the aaaian into three distinct compart- 
ments, marking the sites of former side altars, but now turned to 
the purpose of tribunes or galleries, one of which, on the right as 
we enter, is reserved for the Diplomatic Body ; another, facing it, 
was occupied by the Council of State, and above both were those of 
the Press. Eight other galleries were crowded with persons of 
distinction of both sexes. The gallery over the door, once the 
organ loft, was occupied by the choir, consisting of 200 singing boys 
and girls, pupils of the Conservatorio, or school of music, with their 
directors, and several instrumental performers, the whole under the 
management of Don Emilio Arrieta, the Rector of the School, a 
composer of high renown. The floor of the house was almost 
exclusively given up to the fair sex, whose many-coloured skirts 
were at first luxuriantly spread over the deep crimson velvet of the 
Senator’s benches, though they had to be drawn in and in as the 
multitude kept thronging upon the early arrivals, till the whole 
audience made a motley mass, and so compact that it was only with 
the utmost difficulty that the well-mannered but resolute police 
could cut through it the narrowest possible avenue for the entrance 
and exit of the Royal party. In the midst of all the hubbub, the 
committeemen, stewards, or masters of the ceremonies bustled 
about, men of note as writers or artists most of them, but who had 
this day admitted into their body the Alcalde (or Mayor) of Alcala 
de Henares, the poet’s birthplace, and that of Argamansillade Alba, 
an aldea (or village) of La nt supposed to have been the home 
of Don Quixote. 

_ The ceremonies of the day were somewhat common-place, but per- 
tinent to the occasion. Punctual to a minute, the King, greeted 
with the strains of the Royal March, entered the hall at 3 o'clock, 
and took his seat on the fauteuil on the right of the throne, 





having his sister on his left. Opposite to him, before a writing-table, 
wan President of the Society, Don Cayetano Rossell, who opened 
the proceedings by reading an Hvordio illustrative of the main events 
in the poet’s life. Then followed, alternately, pieces of vocal and in- 
strumental music and the reading of chapters of Don Quixote 
and other extracts from the author's workn. The reading was 
lengthy and somewhat unimpressive, the music not quite first-rate, 
the only successful declamation being that of Doiia Eliza Mendoza 
Tenorio, a distinguished actress, who recited a poem by Don Ventura 
de la Vega, in which the highest rank among men of genius was 
claimed for Cervantes, and Spain was exalted as the ‘first nation in 
the world,” The music began with a choral performance of an 
anthem, or cantiga, of the 15th century, and closed with a cantata, 
the words by Sefior Arana, the music by Seiior Arrieta—the quaint, 
tame, yet pe: Peo notes of the ancient melody pleasantly contrasting 
with the wild, inspiriting strain of the brave modern composition. 
There was, besides, a sonata by Seiior Monasterio, executed by 18 
young violin performers of the Conservatorio, two of whom were 
girls ; and a solo on the harp by a young artist of great promise, aged 
15, known under the nom de guerre of Seiiorita Esmeralda Cervantes. 
A few of the performers elicited bursts of applause, of which the 
King himself gave the signal, encouraging a breach of the courtly 
etiquette which forbids any demonstration of that kind in the 
resence of Royalty. This amiable condescension on his part won 
him the hearts of the assembled multitude, who had received him 
with respectful silence as he came in, but greeted him with loud 
cheers as he left the hall, giving him a pleasure which he was at no 
pains to conceal. The performance was over at 5 o'clock, 
I did not attend the religious ceremony which was performed in 
the morning at the Church of the Trinitarian nuns, and consisted of 
a requiem or funeral mass sung for the deliverance of the poet’s soul 
from purgatory, and extending the same release to all the other souls 
of departed literary worthies; but I went in the evening to the 
Zarzuela Theatre, where there was a special performance in behalf, 
and for the benefit, of the Lite Fund, and at which, also, the 
King and Princess were present. It opened with Marina, an opera 
in two acts, by the Maestro Arrieta, which holds a distinguished 
and well-deserved rank both on Spanish and foreign stages. There 
followed an interlude, in which four poems in honour of Cervantes, 
by Sefiors Grilo, Del Palacio, Serra, and Sefiora del Riego Pica, were 
read by the actors, and the whole ended with a zarzuela or vaudeville, 
by Narciso Serra, entitled Hl Loco de la Guardilla (‘The madman 
in the Attic”), an extremely amusing, yet deeply touching and 
thrilling piece, of which Cervantes is the protagonss, and a work of 
real genius, which could be easily translated for foreign audiences, 
and which, in d, at least, would be sure of as great a success 
as it has commanded for these last 12 years on the Spanish stage. 
The zarzuela was, perhaps, the climax of the many genuine emo- 
tions evinced by the cultivated part of the Madrid population at 
this interesting commemoration of him they call the ‘‘ Prince of 
Spanish Geniuses,” and whom they designate as the ‘‘ Manco, or 
One-armed Man, or Cripple of Lepanto.” This day, consecrated to 
the ceremony about which all men were of one mind, made, as it were, 
a break in the gloom, an oasis in the wilderness ; it threw a ray of light 
into that long night of mad discord, of senseless revolution, brutal civil 
war, and chronic misgovernment which has become for so many years 
the normal condition of this distracted country, and which the or- 
dinary resources of mere idle dissipation and sensual enjoyment onl 
deepen by their repulsive contrast. It would not be right to despair 
of Spain or the Spaniards so long as the man who so well divined 
and defined the character of the country and people continues to be 
the object of heartfelt and generous worship. Some of the poets 
whose verses were read at the Zarzuela Theatre last evening, and 
especially Sefior Manuel del Palacio, did not court applause by min- 
istering to their countrymen’s vanity, but told them bold yet whole- 
some truths, proving by the acclamation with which they were re- 
ceived, that Spanish hearts are still accessible to deep, generous, and, 
let us hope, not transitory feelings, Sefior Palacio mourned over the 
preteen of a country which no longer produces ‘‘ either Quixotes 
or war or Sanchos for peace—a country plunged into such ignoble 
sloth that to look for a Rr of life one must grope a | the dead.” 
Even among the ashes of the dead, however, one would look in vain 
for any relic of Cervantes. The poet terminated his career in this 
city. The street in which he lived, the house which he inhabited 
and in which he breathed his last, are still pointed out, and so like- 
wise is the church of the 7’rinitarias where his body was interred ; 
but he died in extreme want and after long rg obscure and 


unnoticed, the man unheeded, though his works had already risen 
to world-wide fame, perhaps because he was too independent to 
solicit, or too proud to accept, human aid. He died and made no 


sign, and was conveyed to his resting-place ‘‘ unattended,” his ashes 
mouldering in the heap of a hundred corpses thrown pell-mell into 
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the common vault of a low, crowded parish church. But let that 
nation, ancient or modern; which deals with more justice towards 
its own great men cast the first stone. The lot of Cervantes was 
sad, but not, perhaps, more oe 4 than that of Dante or Tasso, 
of Galileo or Milton. Nor was his life, though checkered by adversit; 
and pinched by poverty, unredeemed by glimpses of that glory whic 
was his idol, as it is every Spaniard’s, Compelled to accept low offices 
in the Excise and the Commissariat, serving as a page, and enlisted 
as a private soldier, he found, in the wound he received at Lepanto, 
in the captivity he endured at Algiers, in the imprisonment he was 
pet dn to at Castro del Rio, so many spurs to urge him to action, 
to exalt and strengthen his character, and also so many arguments, 
to confirm him in his self-respect. Like other truly great men, Cer- 
vantes was sure of himself, and he courted adversity and cherished 
misery with not a little of that desperate, suicidal, and more than 
half-crazed spirit with which his hero stood sword in hand before 
the open cage of the Royal lions. Had he never been in durance he 
might, perhaps, never have dreamt of Don Quixote. 


—p — 


PIERSON’S JERUSALEM. 
By Amicus Patrie (1852). 

“ Let old forms and time-honoured words perish with due honour, and give 
us fresh symbols and new forms of speech to express not what our fathers felt, 
but what we feel. Goethe says, ‘The spirit world is not foreclosed. Thy 
senses are dulled ; thy heart is dead. Arise, become a learner; and bathe 
that earthly breast of thine, unwearied, in the dew of a fresh morning.’ ” 

Rey. F. Roperrson on The Influence of Poetry. 

The production of two new works of importance, both by 
Englishmen, and at a provincial festival, is an occurrence in 
musical history evidencing an advance in art, both by the appre- 
ciation of native talent, and by the extension of the sphere of its 
influence. As one who has watched the growth of the Norwich 
Musical Festival from a very early date in its career, and has a 
ma interest in its success, I may, perhaps, be permitted 
to address a few remarks upon this subject, feeling that whoever 
makes an effort in a worthy cause will be secure of excuse for the 
smallness of that effort—* the will will be taken for the deed.” 

It is a great object both for the artist and his hearers, that on 
the production of a new work a way should be prepared for its 
fair understanding. ‘Technical criticism, besides that it cannot 
be given to any extent till after perfect performance, is not suffi- 
cient, either in scope or bearing, for the general public. They 
require to have their attention and sympathies opened to the 
mode in which they are themselves affected, not to that in which 
the musician only can be touched; in fact, to be prepared for 
those impulses which, however veiled in their origin, are the 
agents through which genius accomplishes its wondrous ends— 
genius, of which Milton greatly says, with an especial reference 
to sacred poetry and music :— 

‘These abilities, wheresoever they be found, are the inspired gift 
of God rarely bestowed, but yet to some (though most abuse) in 
every nation : and are of power, beside the office of the pulpit, to 
inbreed and cherish in a great people the seeds of virtue and public 
civility, to allay the perturbations of the mind, and set the affections 
in right tune ; to celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns the throne 
and equipage of God’s Almightiness, and what He works, and what 
He suffers to be wrought with high providence in His Church.” 

We should all, indeed, do more justice both to artists and to 
ourselves, were we to escape more fréquently from the study of 
causes, to the enjoyment of effects, at least on the first produc- 
tion of a work—were we more trustful as to the power of art to 
affect us by its creations directly and at once, and more reliant on 
the impulses to good thus awakened in our minds. In accordance 
with such views I have prepared the following analysis of Mr 
Pierson’s oratorio of Jerusalem, because, not having been yet heard 
in its integrity, public curiosity is more on the alert concerning it. 
Dr Bexfield’s has already enjoyed one favourable trial, and has 
had time to make its own impression, before the period of its 
second hearing shall arrive. 

High art is that which achieves its end, whatever that end may 
be ; the very highest art is that which makes to itself a noble end 
and achieves it. Simply taking the words of the oratorio as our 
criterion, it must at once be admitted that Mr Pierson has fulfilled 
the first half of this hypothesis ; he has made to himself a noble 
end ; his theme, as a whole, is the most momentous which the 
human soul can grasp—its own immortality—and the scriptural 





sentences selected to develop this sublime truth, are so arranged 
as to place before us, simply yet dramatically, the transgressions, 
the destruction, and the future restoration of God’s chosen people 
and city, with the final redemption of the righteous dispersed over 
the face of the whole earth. Thus far we have the two great 
desiderata of a work of art—interest and action. 

But the mind, which originally furnished the composer with his 
subject, has exercised a still deeper insight into the means by 
which the Almighty condescended to reveal to man his future 
destiny. The object was to select a whole from the body of the 
Sacred Book, perfect in itself, and yet fitted to the highest pur- 
poses of music ; and it has been done, 

The oratorio is divided into four portions—an Introduction or 
Prologue, and the three parts usually adopted for such a work. 
The former opens with an apparent anachronism—the words of 
Christ are spoken before those of all the prophets who preceded 
him in the world. But after the first impression we recall this 
text—‘ In the beginning was the ‘ Word,’” and we feel the seem- 
ing contradiction to be a tacit acknowledgment of the supremacy 
of the Redeemer. For the more direct purpose of the plan, it 

laces before us, as the consummation of the course of error which 

ad called down Divine punishment, the crucifixion ; and it does 
80 with exquisite discernment, in those few concluding sentences 
of the Saviour’s mission, which disclose, not His bodily suffering, 
but His spiritual mercy. 

And Jesus said: Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me ; but 
weep for yourselves, and for your children ! 

O Jerusalem! If thou hadst known, at least in this thy day, the 
things which belong unto thy peace! but now they are hid from 
thine eyes. 

And when they were come to the place which is called Calvary, 
there they crucified Him. 

Then said Jesus: Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.—Luke xxiii. 28; xix. 42; xxiii. 33, 

The Prologuecloses with thestern denunciation of the Hebrew law- 
giver, fortelling in the wilderness the destruction of the future city. 

And Moses spake unto all Israel, on this side Jordan, in the 
wilderness.—Deut. i. 1. 

The Lord shall bring a nation against thee from far, from the ends 
of the earth, as swift as the eagle flieth : a nation whose tongue thou 
shalt not understand ; a nation of fierce countenance, which shall not 
regard the person of the old, nor show favour to the young. And he 
shall besiege thee in all thy gates, until thy high and fenced walls 
come down. And thy life shall hang in doubt before thee, and thou 
shalt fear day and night.—Deut. xxviii. 49, 50, 52, 56. 

Thus, at a glance as it were, are the characteristics of the two 
covenants—strict justice and redeeming mercy—placed before us, 
and an epitome of the oratorio, in its whole scope, given at the 
same time ; felicitously enhancing the poetry of the main action, 
by awakening, even before its commencement, the most trustful 
uplifting of the soul towards the Redeemer, and the sublimest 
pity for those whom He would not denounce. 

( To be continued.) 
7——_—_—_ oo 
LEEDS EXHIBITION. 
(To the Editor of ‘* The Musical World.”) 


Srr,—The documents published in the ‘Musical World” of last 
Saturday were not written by Mr Dayson (General Manager), nor 
were they even signed by him. Dr Spark took advantage of a time 
when the arrangements were in a sort of muddle, and, at his instigation, 
the first letter was written by one of the officials, with whom the Dr 
happened to be intimate. hasluthrge 

would suggest that Dr Spark should look into his Dictionary for 
the meaning of the word “‘ INAUGURATE,”—his present view of 
it is extremely childish. 

Dr Spark has mentioned “lies.” I must say once more that all my 
statements are perfectly true, and have been derived from the very 
best authority. Dr Spark said in one of his letters—(referring to his 
much-beloved document)—‘‘ Mr Best has seen this letter.” Your 
intelligent readers will be glad to know that the Doctor’s remark was 
utterly untrue ; of this you will find ample proof enclosed. Whilst 
thanking you for inserting this correspondence, I should say that, as 
far as I am concerned, the matter ends here. I have done my best to 
ventilate the affair, and am sure most of your readers will see that Dr 
Spark’s ap ce and adventures in this case are not at all creditable 
to him.—I am, Sir, Yours obediently, VERITAS, 

Leeds, June 24th, 1875, 
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Autograph Letter of Sir Wi. Sterndale Pennett, 
(From “ Ccncordia.”) 

The subjoined interesting letter, which we print in fac-simile 
at the request of subscribers, was addressed to the annotator of 
the programmes of the recent daily concerts at the Royal Albert 
Hall. The Caprice referred to is that in E major for pianoforte 
and orchestra. 

66, St John’s Wood Read, November 6th, 1874. 

My dear Mr Bennett,—I was very sorry to miss you yesterday, being obliged 
to go to the Academy by ten o’clock. With regard to my Caprice I really can- 
not remember much. It was first played by me at one of my benefit concerts 
at the Hanover Rooms; how many years ago I am afraid to say. I played it 
at Leipsic, and afterwards sold it to the Publishers there. When I sent them 
the score, they found out that I had left out P. F. part, which, in fact, I had 
never written. The score you shall see if you think it will be of any use in the 
kind interest you take in the work. The last time I heard it at the Phil- 
harmonic, it was played by Miss Kate Loder (now Lady Thompson), and 
conducted by Costa, long%after our misunderstanding. Ever sincerely yours, 

WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT. 

[We cannot give in fac-simile this charming letter, addressed 
from one Bennett to a namesake worthy of him; but in our next 
number we shall have the pleasure of presenting our readers with 
the fac-simile of another letter addressed by our great English 
musician to an intimate friend, apropos of the sonata in A flat, 
entitled, The Maid of Orleans, written especially for, and dedicated 
to, Arabella Goddard. We have also some data about the 
Caprice in E, which Sterndale Bennett would seem to have 
forgotten. ] 


—)——— 


VIENNA. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

The great success of Verdi’s Reguiem induced the manager of the 
Imperial Operahouse to supplement the original three performances by 
a fourth, Verdi has promised Herr Jauner to come and superintend 
the getting up of Don Carlos in the winter. 

Mad. Mallinger concluded an unsuccessful engagement by appearing 
as Mrs Ford, in Die lustigen Weiber von Windsor, and Miss Minnie 
Hauck wound up a very successful one as the heroine of M. Ambroise 
Thomas's Mignon, 


—)—— 


WAIFS. 


La Fille de Madame Angot has been filling the Criterion Theatre 
during the week. 

The indefatigable redaction of Le Ménestrel is gathering materials for 
a biography of Spontini. 

Signor Tamberlik, the famous Roman tenor (last of the Romans?) 
has been in London on a short visit. He was to leave on ‘Tuesday. 

Mr John Jackson, associate of the Royal Academy of Music, has been 
appointed organist and choirmaster at Holy Trinity Church, Rotherhithe. 

“ A welcome fro.. Alma Mater” to the American “ Rifle Team,” now 
visiting Dublin, written by Dr Waller, LU.D., and set to music by Sir 
Robert P. Stewart, made a‘ hit” at the dinner given by Trinity College, 
Dublin, to the members of the International Rifle Match, last Saturday, 
The “ Welcome ” introduces “* Hail Columbia,” and “ The Star Spangled 
Banner,” and were sung in chorus by the Trinity College students, 
amidst tumultuous applause, Sir Robert conducted, 
_ ALexaNDRA Paave,—'lhe attractions during the ensuing week will 
include a performance, on Monday, by the Haymarket Company, of 
David Garrick, in which Mr Sothern will make his last appearance this 
season. Mr Isuckstone and Miss Minnie Walton will also appear; and 
on the same day, another visit to the Park will be made by the Members 
of the Four-in-Hand Club, On Tuesday, the National Temperance 
Féte is to be held; on Wednesday, the Brass Band Contest of the 
Metropolitan Schools will take place ; and on Thursday, the last of the 
series of Italian Concerts will be given by the artists and chorus of 
the Royal Italian Opera, including Mdme Adelina Patti, Mdlle 
Scalchi, Mdme Vilda, Mdlle Proch, Mdlle Smeroszhi ; Signor Nicolini, 
Signor Cotogni, Signor Capponi, Signor Scolara, and Signor Ciampi. 
The conductors on this occasion will be Sir Julius Benedict, Signor 
Vianesi, and Mr H. Weist Hill. On Saturday, the sixth of the series of 
Popular Concerts will be given, in which Mdme Nouver, a new 
sopraiio, Mdme Demeric-Lablache, Signor Lodovico Breitner, and Mr 
Santley will appear. Mendelssohu’s Loreley will be given, with in- 
creased orchestra and choir, ‘ 4 





The Graphic states that there is no foundation for the report that 
Mad. Arabella Goddard will return to England for the autumn and 
winter season. ‘Che Graphic, as usual, is well-informed. 

Mdlle Zaré Thalberg, as well as Mdlle Emma Albani, will, we are 
informed, take part in Mr Gye’s provincial tour next autumn. Both 
are engaged by Sir Julius Benedict for the Norwich Festival. 

In the new Act to regulate the houses of public entertainments in 
London and Westminster, the statute is deemed to have come in force 
on the 29th September last, proceedings for penalties to be stayed, 

M. Mayer, the manager of the Princess's Theatre, the regular season 
of which was to terminate on Saturday night last, announced his inten- 
tion to continue the performances during the week expiring to-day, 
for the benefit of those who suffered by the inundations in the south of 
France, 

The Prince of Wales, and the committee of the club bearing His 
Royal Highness’s name, have engaged a band of instrumentalists to 
perform three times a week at the club and in their racket grounds, 
Mr J. B, Clarke, Bandmaster of the Scotch Fusilier Guards, is ap- 
pointed director. Mr Clarke is a “ Cork boy.’ 
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THE VOICH & SINGING 


BY 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London : Dowcaw Davison & Co,, 244, Recent Staser, W. 
‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 


of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction.” —Daily News, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 





New Edition, ‘Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London; HAMMOND & Co, (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 36, Wimpole Street, 





DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it strengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throatand 
voice. Dr Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the greatest v ts and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. Testi- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s, 1jd. and 2s. 9d. 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 


WILFORD MORGAN'S SONGS. 





HER I LOVE ee ee en 
COULD I BUT CALL HER MINE.. as za + + .. 4a, 
MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY a4 « es ee 1 oe 


SWEET EVENING AIR deletvche 9 - oh sie ons 4 
(N.B.—The above Songs have been sung with distinguished 
success by Mr WILFORD MorG@AN,) 


LITTLE BIRDIE, SING TOME ..... ie oe .. 48, 
(Sung by Miss EpITH WYNNE.) 
ANTHEM. 
IF THOU WILT FORGET ME (THE 13TH PSALM) .._.. ds, 


(For Tenor or Soprano Solo, with Chorus ad, lib,, as sung at the 
Temple Church, Composed by WILFORD MORGAN,) 


London; Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 
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NEW SONGS. 


THE LAST FAREWELL. 
New Song by J. L. HATTON. 


Sung by Malle ALBANI, at the Floral Hall Genet with the 
greatest possible success. In Cand E. Price 4s, 








NEW SONGS 


BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


SWEETHEARTS. In Ab and By. Sung by E. Luoyp 


THE JUDGE'S SONG. From Trial ty —_ — 
by Mr. Frep Sunuivan .., 


TENDER AND TRUE. In Eb sek F. Sung by 


Epita Wynne ap 4s 
THE DISTANT SHORE. In Bb, F, ond G.. 48 
THOU ART WEARY. InDminorandF minor ... 48 
THOU'’RT PASSING HENCE... 





NEW SONGS 


BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


CLOVELLY. Words from “Songs for Sailors.” Dedi- 
cated to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh... . & 
SOWING AND REAPING. Sacred Song ... an ae 
SHE CAME LIKE A DREAM. Sung -* Madame 
Enriquez ... ove 38 
THE, WHITE DOVE ... “Os 6d 





NEW SONGS 


BY FAVOURITE COMPOSERS, 


YES AND NO. LOUISA GRAY 3s 
MY LADYE - AMY COMPTON 3s 
IN THE TWILIGHT HOURS m 3s 
ELSIE'’S DREAM . JOSEPH L. ROECKEL 3s 
BESIDE THE SEA .... ei TTL 33 
SUMMER WINDS .... 9» = 38 
80 LONG AGO.. GEORGE BARKER 3s 
NINETTE ooo eee 3s 
THEJENTREATY The Sade OLARENCE PAGET 38 
GLAMOUR s.. ” 8s 
SWEET LISETTE J. L. ROEOKEL 8s 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD 0 8s 





CHAPPELL & CO, 
50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 





ROYAL 


ITALIAN OPERA. 








PRODUCTION OF 
WAGNER’S 


‘LOHENGRIN, 


The Books of Airs (in Two Books), arranged for 
Pianoforte, with ad. lib. accompaniments for 
Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, by 


W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT 








- 


Sari 





PRICE. 
Solos oes yee con 658. Cth. 
Duets Ge. 
Accompaniments ... la «ws 
LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Strest, W. 
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In 74 1 


Numbers, price One Penny, or in One Volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 


MOTETS FOR THE YEAR. 


A COLLECTION OF OFFERTORIES, 
WITH APPROPRIATE WORDS FOR EVERY SUNDAY AND DAY OF OBLIGATION DURING THE YEAR, 
Edited and Dedicated (by permission) to the Right Rev. J. DANELL, D.D., Lord Bishop of Southwark, by 


WW. lM, 


tJ ely 


ORGANIST OF ST. GEORGE'S CATHEDRAL, SOUTHWARK. 





CONTENTS. 


. Ad te levavi.. . Bs. Solo or Qrtt. Webbe 
. Deus tu convertens Qrtt. or Chorus Henry Smart | 
3 3rd Sunday in Advent . Juste et pie vivamus Duet or Chorus Webbe 
4 4th Sunday in Advent Ave Maria Solo or Chorus W. M. Lutz 
5 Any Sunday during Advent Rorate :. Chorus & Solo Webbe 
6 Christmas Day én Adeste Fideles . Solo & Chorus Webbe 
7 Sunday within Octave of 
- Solo & Chorus Webbe 


Christmas . Attolite P 
. Ten. So. & Chor. A. Sullivan 
oa 


1 1st Sunday in Advent 
2 2nd Sunday in Advent 


8 Circumcision . . Tui sunt ceeli 


9 Epiphany .. Reges Tharsis . Chorus .. V. M. Lutz 
10 Sunday w ithin Octave . Jubilate .. Chorus . W. M. Lutz 
11 Holy Name .. Jesu dulcis .. .. Qrtt. & Chorus Beethoven 
12 3rd Sunday after Epiphany Dextera Domini .. Chorus. .. Schumann 
13 Septuagesima Sunday . Bonum est .. . Solo & Chorus Benedict 

14 Sexagesima Sunday . Perfice . Solo or Chorus Webbe 


. Soli & Chorus.. Webbe 
Duet or Chorus Webbe 
Chorus . Webbe 


. Super flumina 
. Ecce nunc tempus .. 
. Preces populi 


15 Quinquagesima Seiey 
16 Ist Sunday in Lent . 
17 2nd Sunday in Lent. 


18 3rd Sunday in Lent .. . Justitie : Chorus or Qrtt. Mendelssohn 
1 4th Sunday in Lent .. . Ad te levavi.. . Bs. Solo or Qrtt. Webbe 
19 Passion Sunday . Stabat Mater . Chorus . Webbe 
20 Palm Sunday. . Improperium . Chorus .. . André 
21 Easter Sunday (Gradual) .. Hec dies . Chorus or Trio, 
-T, & B,,, Webbe 
2 »» iomnt.. Victime . Chorus ,. . Webbe 
23 ow Sunday. Angelus Domini .. Chorus.. .. André 
24 2nd Sunday after Easter * Deus misereatur ., Chorus & Soli.. Webbe 


25 3rd Sunday after Easter ., Lauda anima . Solo or Chorus Webbe 


10 4th Sunday after Easter ., Jubilate .. Chorus .. .. W. M, Lutz 
26 5th Sunday after Easter .. Benedicimus .. Duet or Chorus Webbe 
27 Ascension Day . Ascendit Deus . Duet or Chorus Webbe 


23 Sunday within Octave of 


37 4th Sunday after Pentecost Tlumina 

38 St Peter and St Paul . Roma felix 

| 39 5th Sunday after Pentecdst Audi hymnum 
14 6th Sunday after Pentecost Perfice 


. Solo or Chorus W. M. Lutz 
. Duet or Chorus Webbe 


. Solo & Chorus Webbe 
. Solo or Chorus Webbe 


40 7th Sunday after Pentecost Sicut in holocaustis io ee, or Chorus Mozart 


41 8th Sunday after Pentecost Tu es gloria .. 
18 9th Sunday after Pentecost Justitia 

1 10th Sunday after Pentecost Ad te levavi.. 
42 11th Sunday after Pentecost Exurgat Deus 
43 Assumption .. Assumpta est 
44 12th Sunday after Pentecost Benedicam .. 
45 13th Sunday after Pentecost In te speravi 


36 14th Sunday after Pentecost Protector 
13 15th Sunday after Pentecost Bonum est .. 


47 17th Sunday after Pentecost Oravi .. 
48 18th Sunday after Pentecost Timebunt ., 
49 19th Sunday after Pentecost Si ambulavere 


15 20th Sunday after Pentecost Super flumina 

50 21st Sunday after Pentecost Vir erat hus 

51 22nd Sunday after Pentecost Recordare .. 

52 All Saints (Gradual) . Tibi omnes angeli . 
53 (Offertory) ; Justorum 


54 23rd Sunday after Pentecost ot Hao | dicit Dominus Soli & Chorus.. Webbe 


55 Nativity 








Ascension Day .. . Rex Gloria .. . Duet or Chorus Webbe 
: ; Emitte Trio or Chorus Webbe 
g x. 
29 Whit Sunday (Gradual) Venisancte spiritus Duet or Chorus Webbe 


| 59 Confessor 
| 60 Martyrs 


56 Holy Name . .. Ave Maria |; 
57 Seven Dolors .. . Stabat Mater 
4 Rosary .. .. Ave Maria .. 
55 Maternity .. Beata na 
58 Purity .. . Succurre miseris 
4 Patronage . Ave Maria 


.. Ecce sacerdos 
. Qui seminant 


3 Solo Webbe 
hemes or Qrtt. Mendelssohn 
. Solo or wits ae’ Webbe 
. Chorus .. . Webbe 
. Chorus .. . Neukom 
. Chorus .. ybler 
T. So. (& Chor. 
ad lib.) W. M. Lutz 
Duet . Webbe 


, ; Solo or Chorus Benedict 
46 16th Sunday after Pentecost Domine in auxilium Soli & Chorus., 


W. M. Lutz 
Soli & Chorus... Dr Crookal 
. Chorus .. M, Lutz 
Bs. Solo (Chor, 
lib. ) w x Lutz 
Chorus ag 
Chorus V. M. Lutz 
: Solo & Chorus Fehon 
. Chorus . Webbe 
Solo | Webbe 
Cho’ ‘ M. Lutz 
Solo Cherubini 
Chorus Gregorian 
: Solo or Chorus W. M. Lutz 
orus W. M. Lutz 


: Duet & Chorus Webbe 


. Solo or Chorus pA M. Lutz 
. Duet... ebbe 
: Duet & Chorus Webbe 
. Qrtt. or Chorus W. M. Lutz 


- a or Chorus W. M, Lutz 


. Qrtt, or Chorus ps M, Lutz 

regorian 

Duet or Chorus Wesbe 
Martini 


30 m (Offertory) . Qeatems hoe Deus SoliorChorus.. W. M. Lutz | 61 One Martyr .. Justus ut palma 
31 Trinity Sunday ; Benedictus est . Chorus .. . W. M. Lutz | 62 Apostles 3 . Gloria et honore 
32 Ist Sunday after Pentecost Intende voci . Chorus .. .. André | 63 Virgins and Holy Women . . Diffusa 
33 Corpus Christi (Gradual) .. Lauda Sion .. Duet or Chorus Webbe | 64 . Asperges . Chorus 
,, _(Offertory).. O sacrum convivium Solo. . Webbe /65In Paschal time . Vidi aquam . ; 
35 2nd Sunday after Pentecost Domine convertere Soli & Chorus.. W. M. Lutz 66 Prayer for the Queen Domine salvum fac Chorus 
36 3rd Sunday after Pentecost Protector Duet ’ Webbe 
APPENDIX. 


67 Magnificat .. . Soli & Chor, Webbe 
68 Alma from 1st Sunday in Advent till the Pu: ‘ification) Solo & Chor. Webbe 
69 Ave Regina (from the Purification till Maunday Thursday) Soli & Chor, Webbe 
70 Regina Coli (from Holy Saturday till Trinity Eve).. . Soli & Chor, Webbe 


71 Salve Regina (from Trinity Eve till eee 
20 Salutaris .. es ° 
73 O sacrum convivium 

74 Tantum ergo.. 





Also, Just 


Published, 


. Soli & Chor, Webbe 
.. Chorus .. Webbe 
.. Dt, or Chor. Webbe 
. Chorus . Webbe 


SHORT MASSES FOR SMALL CHOIRS. 


EDITED BY SIR J. BENEDICT. 


A COLLECTION OF MASSES, FOR ONE, TWO, THREE, AND FOUR VOICES, 
WITH ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENTS. 


Price Sixpence each, or in One Volume, cloth, price 5s. 





CONTENTS. 


1 Webbe’s Mass .. (3 voices) in A, 
2 in 


S sw os i sé ba as ap » Dz. 

3 ” oe et ne ie a ne an yi in B flat. 

4 a we ws ox si ée sie ea Bs in F, 
5, ki; Ge Og Oe. cae Sh emite 9 7a: 

6 ~ ue oe in D minor. 


These een are published i in a ealenw: sini in order to meet a growing demand for simple, melodious, harmonized music. 


7 Webbe’s Mass .. 

8 Missa de Angelis 

9 Dumont’s Mass.. 
10 Missa in Dominicis diebus per annum 
11 Missa pro defunctis .. . 

12 Wesley’s Gregorian Mass 


where the register has been found too high for boys’ voices, supplementary notes have been inserted. 
They are thus adapted as well for Chancel Choirs, as for those in which ihe mene; parts are taken by female voices. 





(4 voices) in G. 
(Unison) in D, 
st in D minor. 
o in D minor, 
F. 
(4 voices) in G, 
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